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Mr.  CAVER  LET. 

S  i  r, 

H  E  Motive  that  pre¬ 
vail’d  on  me  to  offer 
this  Dedication  to  Y ou, 
was  not  grounded  lb 
much  upon  a  Principle  of  Grati¬ 
tude,  in  return  for  Favours  al¬ 
ready  receiv’d,  which  I  take  a 

A  2  Plea- 
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Pleafure  here  to  acknowledge  ; 
neither  have  I  done  it  out  of 
Compliment  to  You,  as  one  of 
the  firft  M afters  of  our  Art  in 
the  Englifh  School :  But  in  re¬ 
gard,  that  I  receiv’d  the  firft 
Hints  of  thefe  enfuing  Le&ures, 
which  encourag’d  this  Under¬ 
taking,  from  the  Succefs  I  had 
obferv’d  in  the  Method  You 
have  introduc’d  in  Teaching. 

Weighing  nicely  this  Regu¬ 
larity  and  Conduct,  that  You 
have  with  fo  much  Eafe  and 
Pleafure  reduced  to  Practice,  it 
loon  prevail’d  upon  my  Reafon 
to  believe ,  That  the  Art  of 
Dancing,  by  due  Study  and 
Application,  Was  capable  of  fuch 
Improvements,  which  in  Procefs 

t:  of 
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of  Time,  would  not  only  make  it 
Valuable,  as  it  is  now  known  to 
be  Neceflary  and  Ufeful,  but 
render  it  worthy  the  Regard  and 
Consideration,  as  well  as  Reflexi¬ 
on,  of  the  learned  W orld ;  fince 
fo  many  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
conducive  to  its  Perfection. 

•r  -  -  -  «  X  *■  '  ’  *  - 

What  I  have  here  barely  at¬ 
tempted  in  Theory,  You  have  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  in  Praffice ; 
and  Your  incomparable  Method 
evidently  lhews  You  have  the 
certain  Rules  of  the  Art,  that 
make  You  fo  happy,  as  to  anfwer 
the  Expectations  of  all  who  have 
confided  in  You;  and  I  perfwade 
my  felf,  that  in  the  following 
Sheets  I  have  Ihewn,  That  this 
Theory  is  derived  from  that 

A  3  Practice 
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•  y  f  *  J'  .  ;  ' 

■  -  « 

Practice  and  Method,  now  in 

t  ■  4- 

Ufe  by  You,  and  others  the  emi¬ 
nent  Mailers  in  this  Art,  from 
whence  the  Education  of  our 

•-  •  n  *  j  *.  '  \  ' 

young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
have  taken  a  much  more  advan- 
tagious  Turn. 

Your  Excellence  in  the  Art 
Youprofefs;  Your  diftinguiih- 
ing  Humanity ;  Your  difinte- 
refled  Friendihip ,  and  other 
agreeable  Qualifications ,  gain 
You  the  Efteem  of  all  the  Inge¬ 
nious  in  our  Art,  and  make  You 
valuable  to  all  Mankind  that 
know  You. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Tour  mofl  obliged , 

humble  Servant , 

J.  W  E  A  V  E  R?, 
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PREFACE 

H  E  S  E  enfuing  Lectures  were 
attempted,  in  order  towards  the 
introducing  the  Art  of  Dancing 
among  the  liberal  oArts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  by  laying  down  fundamen¬ 
tals ,  and  Rudiments ,  explaining 
the  Laws  of  Motion ,  Mechanical  and  Natural , 
Jo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Regular ,  or  Irregular 
P option ,  Motion 5  and  Gejlure  of  the  *Body>  and 
Tarts  thereof 

And,  thefe  Endeavours  could  not  have  been 
better  tim'd ,  than,  when  the  Art  of  Dancing 
is  arriv'd  to  fo  great  an  Excellence ;  and  when 
its  TrofejJ'ors ,  and  Mafiers,  are  become  jo  emi¬ 
nent ,  that  thofe  who  employ  them ,  are  J'enfib!ef 
and  daily  confefs ,  the  vajl  Improvements  they 
find  in  the  Shape,  Strength ,  and  graceful  aAd - 
drefs  of  their  Children ,  from  this  admirably  well 
adapted  Exercije  for  Youth ;  in  which  the  Growth 
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of  Infancy  is  encourag'd ;  the  Beauty  of  a  well 
regulated  Motion  is  discover'd ;  and  the  Vigour  of 
the  Body  is  promoted  ;  fo  that  the  Art  of  Dan¬ 
cing  is  not  only  of  the  great  eft  Concern  to  "Beauty ; 
hut  of  the  lafe  Confederation  to  Healthy  which  is 
one  ofthegreateft  BleJJings  we  enjoy . 

The  two  fir  ft  Lectures ,  which  are  Anato¬ 
mical,  may  not ,  perhaps ,  be  fo  well  relifh'd  by 
the  Mafters  in  Dancing,  at  fir(l  View ;  but 
with  a  little  Confederation  they  will  find  (to  go 
no farther)  theTDefcription  of  the  external  Parts 
of  the  Human  Machine  ;  the  wonderful  Struc * 
ture ,  and  Pofetion  of  the  Bones  ;  the  Force ,  and 
tAFtions,  of  the  Mufcles ;  to  be  not  only  worth 
their  Obfervation  \  but  of  great  U[e  towards  illu- 
ftrating  the  following  THfcotirfes* 

A  s  to  Proportion ,  and  Symmetry  of  Parts, 

' tis  abfolutely  necejjdry  we  fhould  be  well  vers'd 
in  them ,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  adding 
Grace  and  Beauty  to  the  Pofition  and  Motions  of 
a  proportionate  Body  ;  and  the  more  readily  cor¬ 
rect  fuch  "Defeats j  as  may  arife  from  the  Mif- 
formation  of  the  Parts ,  or  are  contracted  by  III 
Habitsy  &c. 

The  Mechanical  Tarts ,  upon  Standing ; 
Walking ;  and  Springing ;  are  partly  taken  from 
the  Propofetions  of  the  learn' d  Bo  RELLi,demotu 
AnamaliUm,  &c. 

A  n  d  as  thefe  are  the  very  Fundamentals  of 
our  Profeffion ,  Jo  they  dejerve ,  nay ,  require ,  our 
utmoft  Obfervation ;  for,  from  the  Regular  or  Jr- 
regular  Pofition,  and  Motion  of  the  Body,  we 
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diftinguifk  the  handfotne  Prefence ,  and  Deport¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  Gentleman ,  from  the  awkward 
\ "Behaviour  of  the  unpolifh'd  Peafant ;  we  dijcover 
the  graceful  Mien  of  a  young  Lady ,  from  the  un¬ 
gainly  Carriage  of  her  Maid ;  and  this  Regulati¬ 
on  even  {lamps  Imprejftons  on  the  Mind ,  which 
we  receive  from  the  outward  Figure  of  the  Body  ; 
for  as  the  Soul  .is  inform'd  from  the  external  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Senfation ,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be, 
to  give  the  mofl  agreeable  ImpreJJions ,  which 
cannot  be  affeBed  without  this  Regularity ;  and 
how  commendable ,  how  advantagious  is  it,  for 
a  Gentleman,  or  Lady ,  to  be  Adroit  at  every 
Step,  and,  that  every  Motion,  and  eAbiion  of 
the  "Body,  be  confonant  to  Symmetry  and  Grace . 
'Tis  an  elegant  Way  of  touching  the  Pafjions 
which  we  call  oAddrefs ;  and,  which  renders 
the  Per fon  at  fir  ft  fo  agreeable. 

I  n  laying  down  Rules  and  Inftitutions  in 
Dancing,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  have 
invented  fuch  Rules,  or,  to  have  advanc'd 
Inftitutions,  altogether  before  unknown  to  the 
Maflers  eminent  in  this  Art ;  for  ( among  many 
Examples )  to  mention  only  Mr.  D £  la  Garde’s 
two  Children,  who ,  almoft  every  Body  has  feen ; 

' tis  plain,  that  they  could  never  have  arriv'd  to 
fo  great  a  Perfection  and  CorreCt  nefs  in  the  Art, 
but  from  the  regular  Infractions  of  their  Ma - 
fter  \  nor  could  Mr.  De  la  Garde  have  infill'd 
fuch  Rules ,  and  "Principles  of  Dancing,  into 
thofe  young  Subjeds ,  had  he  not  receiv'd  his  juft 
Notions ,  and  firft  InflruCtions ,  from  that  great 

Mafter 
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Mafier  in  every  Branch  of  this  Art,  Monfieur 
L’Abbe';  and  1  believe,  after  this,  1  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  our  Englilh  School  equals ,  in  the 
inflruBive  Tart ,  any  Place  in  Europe  ;  and 
1  wijh  I  could  fay  the  fame  of  our  Traffiife,  in 
relation  to  the  Stage ;  though  we  have,  at  this 
Time,  a  letter  Set  of  Terformers  in  England, 
than,  perhaps^  it  could  ever  loafl  of  before ;  yet 
we  may  value  our  /elves,  that  we  have  a  Dan¬ 
cer  in  the  Perfon  of  Mrs.  Booth,  where  aArt 
and  Nature  have  combin'd  to  produce  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Figure,  allow'd  by  all  Judges  in  our  aArt  to 
be  the  mofl  graceful,  moft  agreeable,  and  mofl 
correB  Performer  in  the  World. 

T  o  conclude,  as  eArts  and  Sciences  have 
receiv'd  no  fmall  aAdditions,  and  Improvements, 
from  the  Genius  of  the  Englifh  Nation ;  fo  I  am 
in  hopes  fome  better  qualify' d,  may  improve  and 
compleat  what  I  have  but  begun ;  and  fhould  be 
oblig'd  to  any  of  our  Profejfion,  or  any  other,  who 
would  reBify  or  amend  any  fart  of  the/e  Lec¬ 
tures  ;  and  correct  wherein  1  have  erred ;  or 
fupply  any  deficiency  in  this  Undertaking . 
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T  is  expected, perhaps  (Gent.) 

.i&X&QCi  i  .  r  C  i  1  J  n.- 

j  gg  that  by  way  ot  Introduction 
loSewdls5'  to  thel'e  Lectures,  I  fliould 
Cjp^pQPc’r  fay  foraething  in  Behalf  of 
this  Undertaking;  and  in  refpe£fc 
to  that  Art  which  we  profefs. 

But  as  I  have  already  treated  oh 
the  Art  of  ‘Dancing,  in  relation  to  its 
Ufefulnefs  as  a  Qualification  and  Exer- 
cife,  I  (hall  refer  to  that,  and  only  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  I  was  incited  to 
this  Attempt  (in  a  great  Meafure )  as 
I  did  imagine,  it  might  be  a  Means  of 
recovering  our  Art  from  a  Contempt 
unjuftly  calf  upon  it,  by  thofe  who 
term  it  only  a  trifling  Amufement. 

Not  but  that  you  Gent,  of  the  Pro» 
feffion  ( and  it  is  with  great  Pleafure  I 
fpeak  it)  by  the  great  Improvements  you 
have  made  in  this  Art,  as  to  the  Method 

;  your  prudent  Condu£l and 
;ernent,  of  thofe  (efpecially  the 
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Ladies)  under  your  Care ;  your  obli¬ 
ging  Behaviour  to  all ;  and  the  good 
Order,  and  Oeconomy,  you  have  in¬ 
troduc’d  into  our  Boarding  Schools , 
have  already  rais’d  our  Art  to  a  much 
higher  Pitch  of  Reputation,  than  it 
formerly  appear’d  among  us. 

So  that  1  flatter  my  felt,  this  Under¬ 
taking  will  derive  to  our  Art ,  that 
Efteem  fo  juftly  due  to  its  Merit,  and 
eftablifh  a  Reputation  equal  to  its  De¬ 
left ;  when  the  Art  of  Dancing  is  fet  in 
fuch  a  Light,  as  may  make  it  appear 
to  the  Ingenious,  to  be  not  only  ufe- 
ful,  and  abfolutely  neceflary  to  all ; 
but  alfo,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  be¬ 
ing  introduc’d  among  the  liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  iince  we  fhall  be  able  to 
prove,  That  the  Rules  and  Inftitutions 
of  our  Profeffion  are  built  upon  the 
Fundamentals  of  Anatomy ;  agreeable 
to  the  Laws  of  Mecbaniim  :  confonant  to 
the  Rules  of  mrmontcal  Proportion,  and 
adorn’d  with  the  Beauty  of  a  natural 
and  cultivated  Gracefulnefs. 

Ana- 
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^e  Human  Body,  the 
y$K  a  7$A  moft  perfeft  of  all  others, 
and  the  Mafter-piece  of  Na- 
ture,  will  have  the  greateft 
Share  in  the  SuhjeCfc  treated  upon  in 
the  enfuing  LeCtures ;  I  am  perfwaded* 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  us, 
than  a  View  of  the  Component  and 
External  Parts  thereof,  as  they  appear 
in  the  Living  State.  But  fince  we 
do  not  intend  an  intire  Gourfe  of  Ana¬ 
tomy,  we  flhall  confine  our  Obferva- 
tions  only  to  thofe  peculiar  Parts, 
'  which  are  abfolutely  neceflary  towards 
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On  the  Tarts  of  the  Body . 

cultivating  that  Art  we  profefs,  and 
&re  willing  to  improve;  and  fhall  not: 
trouble  our  Auditors  with  thofe  Defi¬ 
nitions,  Divifions,  that  are  made 
ufe  of  by  aAnatom'ifts  of  the  Parts  of 
Human  Body,  and  are,  as  we  yet  con¬ 
ceive,  altogether  needlefs  and  foreign 
to  our  Defign. 

We  {hall  divide  the  Body  into  four 
Caput.  Parts  (viz.)  the  Head ,  the  Thor  ax , 
Abdomen  the  Belly,  and  the  Limbs  (that  is  to 
fay)  the  Legs  and  oArms. 

The  Head  is  the  nobleft  Part  of 
the  Body,  as  containing  the  "Brain , 
wherein  the  Rational  Soul  more  efpe- 
cially  operates,  and  whereby  all  the 
animal  Motions  of  the  Body  are  mo¬ 
derated  and  determin’d. 

I  t  is  feated  in  the  uppermoft  Part 
of  the  Body,  becatife  there  the  Organs 
of  the  Senfes  are  feated  ;  and  from  fo 
advantageous  a  Situation,  the  Eyes,  as 
from  an  Eminence,  behold  Objects 
,diftant  and  remote:  The  Ears  receive 
the  various  Sounds  that  circling  rife 
and  fly  aloft  :  And  the  Noftrils  attraO: 
and  draw  in  the  afcending  Odors. 

The  Head  is  divided  into  two 
Calvaria »  Parts  ( viz .)  that  which  is  Hairy ,  and 
that  which  is  Smooth ;  the  former  is 
Cranium,  call’d  the  Skull ,  and  the  latter  the  Face , 
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The  Parts  of  the  Hairy  Scalp  are 
Four;  the  Fore-part,  the  Hind  part, 
and  two  Temples:  In  the  middle  is  the  Tempera. 
Crown,  fituated  on  the  Top  of  the  Vertex. 
Head. 

The  fmooth  Part  is  call’d  the 
Face ,  and  this  is  well  worth  our  Qb~ 
fervation  ;  for  here  mod  of  the  Senfes 
are  lodg’d,  and  the  Face  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  term’d  the  Image  of  the 
Soul:  Anger  and  Scorn  are  feated  on  \ 
the  Brow :  The  Eyes  exprefs  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  the  Heart ;  and  every  Paffi- 
on  of  the  Mind  is  difcover?d  in  the 
Countenance:  Here  too,  in  Females, 
the  irrefiftable  Charms  of  Beauty  reign, 
tyrannize,  and  triumph,  over  the 
Heart  of  Man.  The  Face  compre¬ 
hends  all  that  Part  which  begins  at  the 
Fore-part  of  the  Head,  where  the  Hair  Frons. 
ends,  and  terminates  at  the  Chin  :  The 
Parts  of  the  Face  are  the  "Brow,  or 
Forehead ;  the  Ears,  the  Eyes ,  the 
Cheeks ,  the  Nofe ,  the  Thiltrum ,  and 
its  fide ;  the  Lips,  the  Mouth ,  and  the 
Chin.  I  cannot  but  obferve  to  you, 

That  the  Skin  of  the  Forehead  is  only 
Moveable,  on  which  appears  certain 
Lines,  which,  when  the  Forehead  is 
contrafted,  are  call’d  Wrinkles. 

Under  the  Head  you  fee  a  cer¬ 
tain  Round  and  Oblong  Part  of  the 


Collum. 

Clavicqlae 


Jugulum. 

Trachsea. 

Oefopha- 

gus. 

Scapulas, 


Pe£his. 

Claviculae 

Mammae. 


Papilla. 


Borfum. 

Co^sb. 
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Figure  of  a  Cylinder,  extending  down*, 
wards  to  the  Shoulder,  and  plac’d  be¬ 
twixt  the  upper  and  lower  Regions  of 
the  Body,  which  is  call’d  the  Neck  : 
It  reaches  from  the  Head  to  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Bones,  and  is  divided  into  the  An¬ 
terior  and  Poflerior  Parts:  The  Ante¬ 
rior,  or  Fore-part,  is  the  Throat ,  along 
which  defcends  the  Wind-pipe  and  the 
Gullet ;  The  Poflerior,  or  Hind-part 
of  the  Neck,  reaches  from  the  Hind- 
head  down  to  the  Shoulder  ' Blades , 
Next,  immediately  under  the 
Neck,  is  the  Thorax ;  it  is  diftin- 
guifh’d  into  three  Parts,  the  Anterior, 
the  Poftenor,  and  the  Lateral:  The 
Anterior,  or  Fore-part,  is  call’d  the 
Brsafl,  or  Chefi ,  on  which  are  the 
Channel  Bones.  On  the  Fore-part  of 
the  Chefi  are  plac’d  the  Breafis,  which 
are  two  round  Glandular  Tumors  ;  they 
are  much  larger  in  Women  than  in 
Men :  The  fmall  and  round  Promi* 
nency  in  the  Centre  is  call’d  the  Nipple^ 
which  is  encompafs’d  with  a  reddifh 
Circle,  call'd  o/lreola. 

The  Poflerior,  or  hinder  Part  of  the 
Thorax ,  which  is  feated  oppofite  to  the 
Breaft,  is  call’d  the  Back  ;  it  begins  at 
the  Neck,  and  reaches  down  to  the  end 
of  the  Ribs ,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Loins :  It  is  compos’d  of  twelve  Verte- 
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bra  ,  or  Joints  ,  and  the  Shoulder  Scapulae, 
‘Blades.  The  Shoulders  are  two  fupe- 
rior  Prominencies  arifing  from  the 
broad  Bones  of  the  Shoulder  Blades , 
and  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Back ; 
and  the  Vertebra ,  or  fpinous  Protu- 
berancy,  extending  all  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Back,  divide  it  into  the 
right  and  left  Parts. 

The  two  lateral  Parts  are  plac’d 
betwixt  the  Anterior  and  the  Pofte- 
rior :  They  begin  under  the  Arm-pits, 
and  terminate  with  the  Ribs  ;  fo  that 
thefe  Later  a ,  or  Sides,  are  diftinguifh’d 
into  the  Right  and  Left. 

The  third  Part  is  feated  in  the 
lowermoft  Part  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Body,  and  is  of  a  foft  and  carneous 
Subftance,  it  is  call’d  the  Belly.  Abdomen 

I  t  is  diftinguilh’d  into  the  Anteri¬ 
or  and  the  Pofterior  Parts :  The  Ante¬ 
rior  begins  at  the  lower  Point  of  the 
Brea  ft,  and  extends  to  the  Tudenda , 
and  is  call’d  the  Belly.  The  Pofterior  venter, 
is  the  hinder  Part,  or  Back-fide;  it 
reaches  from  the  laft  Ribs  to  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Qs  Sacrum :  It  is  divided 
into  two  Parts ;  the  upper  is  call’d  the 
Small  of  the  Back  ;  its  Sides  the  Loins ; 
and  the  lower  End  the  Anus  ;  and  its 
Sides  the  Buttocks ,  which  are  very  Naes. 
large,  and  of  a  flefhy  Subftance. 

B  4  W  9 
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W  e  call  thofe  Parts  of  our  Body, 
which  branch  out  from  the  Trunk', 
like  the  Branches  of  Trees,  the  <>Ar- 
tus  or  Limits :  Thefe  ape  the  Hands 
or  Feet .  The  firft  are  divided  into 
Humerus,  three  principal  Parts  (viz.)  the  Arm? 
Cubitus.  the  Cubit ,  and  the  Hand  (properly  fo 
called)  :  The  Arm  is  that  part,  which 
beginning  at  the  Joint  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  reaches  to  the  next  Joint,  or  the 
Flexura,  Flefiion  of  the  Elbow ,  which  is  the 
ulnx*  Place  where  we  bend  our  Arm ;  oppo- 
Olecra-  fite  to  which  is  the  Tip  of  the  Elbow, 
sium.  The  Qubitm  or  Fore-&4rm  are  thofe 
Parts,  which  from  the  Extremity  of 
Carpus,  the  oArm  extend  to  the  Wrift%  or  to 
:  the  Handj  properly  fo  calPd :  And 

this  Hand  begins  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Cubitus ,  and  terminates  at  the  Ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Fingers.  The  Hand  is 
Tub-divided  into  three  Parts  (viz.)  the 
Carpus  or  Wriftr  the  Metacarpus  and 
the  Digit i :  The  Carpus  or  Wrifi  is  that 
Part  of  the  Hand  which  is  next  adja¬ 
cent  to  that  part  which  joyns  the  broad 
part  of  the  Hand  to  the  Elbow .  The 
Metacarpus  is  fkuated  betwixt  the 
Wrifi  and  the  Root  of  the  Fingers :  The 
infide  Is  the  Talm  of  the-  Hand  ;  the 
outfide  Is  call’d  the  Hack  of  the  Hand : 
On  each  Hand  there  are  five  Fingers, 
two  of  which  have  obtain’d  their 

*  '  *  v:  '  ‘  •  Names 
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Names  from  the  Magnitude,  and  the 
other  three  have  theirs  from  their  Pofi- 
tion  and  Function  :  The  Thumb  is  fo  Poliex. 
call’d,  becaufe  it  exceeds  in  Bignefs  and 
Strength  all  the  reft ;  the  other  Finger, 
that  has  borrowed  its  Name  from  its 
Magnitude,  is  the  Little  Finger ;  the  Minimus, 
next  to  this  is  call’d  the  Middle  Finger ; 
the  other  is  call’d  the  Ring  Finger.  On 
the  Extremity  of  the  Fingers  are  Nails. 

The  whole  Leg  is  the  next  and 
laft  that  comes  under  our  Obfervation, 
upon  the  External  Parts  of  Human 
Body.  Under  this  Name  is  compre¬ 
hended  all  that  Part,  which  beginning 
at  the  “Buttocks ,  reaches  to  the  utmoft  Nates. 
Extremities  of  the  Toes ,  and  which  is 
divided  into  three  Parts  (viz.)  thep 
Thigh ,  the  Leg,, and  the  Foot ,  properly  Tibia*’ 
fo  called  :  The  firft  Part,  which  is  Pes. 
the  Thigh,  is  from  the  Hip  to  that 
Joint,  of  which  the  Fore-part  is  call’d 
the  Knee,  and  the  Back-part  the  Ham ;  Genu, 
and  the  Space  between  the  two  Thighs , 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  Buttocks,  is 
call’d  the  “Perineum. 

The  fecond  Part  of  the  Leg  has  its 
Fore-part,  nam’d  the  Shin ,  and  the 
Back-part,  the  Calf  of  the  Leg :  On 
the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Leg  is  a  Joint, 
where  it  is  articulated  with  the  Thigh 
Bone,  which  is  call’d  the  Kjiee.  In 
. .  the 
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the  Fore-part  (or  rather  the  Bone 
it  felf )  that  covers  the  Knee,  is  the 
Rotula.  Kjiee-Tan.  In  the  lower  Part,  where 
the  Leg  is  joined  with  the  Foot ,  there 
are  two  Eminencies,  which  are  call’d 
the  outer  and  inner  Ankies  of  the  Foot. 

The  third  Part  is  the  Foot  (properly 
fo  call’d)  which  beginning  at  the  Leg, 
ends  at  the  very  points  of  the  Toes.  It 
is  divided,  like  the  Hand,  into  three 
Parts  (viz.)  the  Tarfus,  Metatarfus , 
and  the  Toes.  The  Tarfus  is  from  the 
Ankles  to  the  Metatarfus  ;  the  Meta¬ 
tarfus,  or  Breadth  of  the  Foot,  goes 
to  the  Root  of  the  Toes ;  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Foot  is  call’d  the  lnflep ,  and 
the  under  Part  is  call’d  the  Sole  of 
the  Foot.  The  third  Part  contains  the 
Toes,  which  correfponijl  to  the  Fingers 
.  of  the  Hand. 

i  The  whole  Strength  of  the  Foot 
refts  on  the  Great  Toe ,  in  Dancing  or 
Vaulting. 

H  avihg  deferib’d  unto  you  the 
External  Parts  of  the  Human  Body, 
I  £ball  endeavour  to  (peak  concerning 
the  Bones,  as  the  Bafis  and  Foundati¬ 
on-Pillars  of  the  Body :  But  before  I 
enter  upon  the  Particulars,  as  the  To- 
fition ,  ‘ Beginning ,  Termination,  and 
Figure  of  thefe  Parts,  it  will  be  requi¬ 
re 
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fite  firft  to  premife  a  Word  or  two  in  General 
concerning  the  Hones ,  as  to  their  Nature,  Ufes, 
and  ‘Differences. 

A  Bone  is  a  Part  of  the  Body  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  other  Parts  in  Hardnefs,  and 
Drinefs,  and  is  form’d  for  the  Support  or 
Defence  of  the  other  Parts.  The  ‘Bones  are 
made  of  hard  Fibres  fatten’d  to  one  another, 
by  fmall  tranfverfe  Fibres;  and  all  thofe  Hones, 
which  are  of  any  confiderable  Thicknefs,  have 
either  a  large  Cavity,  or  elfe  fmall  Cells;  they 
are  alfo  cover’d  with  a  thin,  ftrong,  and  very 
fenttble  Membrane,  call’d  the  ‘Periofteum: 
Each  of  the  larger  Hones  is  bigger  at  its  Extre¬ 
mities  than  in  the  middle,  for  the  better  Arti¬ 
culation  of  the  Joints :  But  becaufe  the  middle 
of  the  Bone  requires  a  fufficient  Strength,  both 
to  fupport  the  Weight  of  the  Body,  and  to 
refift  any  outward  Violences,  the  Fibres  here 
are  veryclofe  and  com  pad,  and  the  Bone  is 
hollow  within,  and  confequently  not  fo  eafily 
broken,  as  it  mutt  have  been  had  it  been  fo- 
lid  and  fmaller. 

A  s  to  the  U  fes  of  the  Hones ,  they  a  re  not 
only  a  Support  and  Foundation  of  the  Body, 
and  a  Defence  to  the  vital  Parts  from  exter¬ 
nal  Injuries ;  but  they  alfo  impart  Shape  and 
Figure  to  the  whole  Body,  and  are  aiding  to, 
and  facilitate  the  Aftion  of  a  certain  Organ. 

A  s  to  their  Figure,  fome  are  like  a  Tri¬ 
angle,  as  the  Scapula,  or  Shoulder  ‘Blades ; 
fome  Quadrangular,  as  thofe  of  the  Forehead; 

others 
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others  a  Pentagon,  as  the  Hind-part  of  the 
Head  ;  one  like  a  Cube,  another  like  a  Boat ; 
and  the  ClavicuU  like  a  crooked  Nail,  {•£ fc. 

A  s  to  their  Subftance,  fome  are  hard  as 
the  Tibia ;  others  lefs  hard,  as  the  Vertebra * 
and  others  foft  and  fpungy,  as  the  Sternum. 

A  G  r  e  a  t  Diverfity  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d 
in  the  'Bones,  in  refpe£fc  to  their  Meatus ,  or 
Cavities,  for  fome  have  a  very  large  Cavity, 
as  containing  the  Marrow ;  others  have  final! 
Caverns,  fpongious,  like  a  Pumice  Stone,  and 
fome  have  Holes  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Vef- 
fels,  iSc. 

A  C  considerable  V  ariety  is  to  be  feen, 
in  reference  to  their  Magnitude ;  for  fome 
j Bones  are  very  large,  as  thofe  of  the  Thigh, 
Leg,  and  Arm  ;  others  lefs,  as  the  Radius  and 
the  Cubitus,  and  thofe  of  the  Head  ;  and  fome 
ilil]  leffer,  as  thofe  of  the  Fingers,  Some, 
again,  are  long  and  flender,  and  others  broad, 
lEifr,  The  Magnitude  of  the  ‘Bones  does  not 
only  differ  in  Men  of  different  Stature,  but 
alfo  in  thofe  who  are  alike  in  Height ;  and  it 
happens  fometimes ,  that  among  the  latter, 
you  fhall  fee  their  Bones  differ  very  much  in 
bignefs  ;  and  if  Beauty  depends  on  the  flender- 
nefs  of  the  Bones ,  fuch  as  have  the  fmalleft, 
mu  ft,  according  to  this  Rule,  be  beft  fhap’d; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  one  Reafon  why  Wo¬ 
men  are,  generally  fpeaking,  much  handfomer 
than  the  Men,  is,  becaufe  the  B ones  of  their 
^ace  are  fmaller,  and  finer  made,  than  thofe 
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of  Men;  from  hence  it  follows,  That  th it 
Skeleton  of  a  Woman  will  be  eafily  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  of  a  Man.  The  Order  of 
Nature  is  very  peculiar  in  refpefl:  to  their 
Number,  being  juft  as  many,  and  neither 
more,  or  fewer,  than  are  requifite  to  perform 
the  Funftions  in  the  Parts.  I  fhall  conclude 
thefe  Differences  of  the  ‘Bones,  with  their 
Difference  as  to  Motion ;  fome  have  a  more 
manifeft  Motion  ;  others  have  a  lefs,  as  thofe 
of  the  Tarfiis  and  Carpus ;  others  none  at  all^ 
as  thofe  of  the  Head. 

O  n  the  external  Surface  of  the  ‘ Boties  there 
are  feveral  Cavities  and  Protuberancies:  The 
Cavities  are  of  two  Sorts,  either  narrow  and 
fhallow,  or  wide  and  deep ;  the  firft  is  call’d 
Glene ,  the  fecond  Cotyle  ;  and  both  of  thefe 
Kinds  that  ferve  for  Articulation,  have  a  Pro¬ 
minency  on  their  Circumference,  call’d  the 
Lip,  unto  which  is  faften’d  a  circular  Liga¬ 
ment,  which  inclofes  the  Head  of  the  Bone 
which  they  receive,  and  ferves  to  ftrengthea 
the  Articulation,  and  to  prevent  Luxations, 
which  would  otherwife  frequently  happen. 

The  Protuberancies  are  alfo  of  two  Sorts, 
(viz.)  the  oApophyjes  and  the  Epiphyfes . 

T  h  e  Bone  has  befides  thefe  another  Part, 
call’d  the  principal  Part,  which  is  the  hardeft, 
and  molt  fotid  part  of  the  Bone,  and  takes  up 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  as  in  the  Femur ,  or 
Thigh-Bone  ;  all  that  lies  betwixt  the  Extremis 
ties,  which  are  the  oApophyfts,  and  Fpphyfes, 
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is  the  principal  part  of  the  Bone. 

The  oApophyfis  is  a  Prominency,  or  Pro* 
tuberancy,  anting,  or  jetting  from  the  Sur*^ 
face  of  the  Hone ,  and  made  by  the  Fibres  of 
the  Bone,  the  life  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the 
Articulation  of  the  Hones,  and  ordain’d  for 
the  more  commodious,  and  ftrong  Infertion 
of  the  Tendons  of  theMufcles,  and  is  ufually 
call’d  a  Procefs. 

The  Epiphyfis  is  a  Protuberance  made  by 
a  fmall  Bone,  joyned,  or  fet  upon  the  Extre¬ 
mity  of  a  bigger  Bone,  which,  as  we  advance 
in  Age,  unite  into  one,  but  is  generally  more 
porous  than  the  Bone  it  felf,  and  is  often 
call’d  an  oApendage :  Its  Ufe  is  to  ftrengthen 
the  Articulation,  and  to  be  ferviceable,  as 
well  as  the  Apopbyfis ,  to  the  Infertion  of  many 
Mufcles  and  Ligaments/ 

All  their  Difference  is  from  their  Figure. 
If  the  Protuberance  be  large  and  round,  it  is 
call’d  Caput ,  the  Head ;  and  the  Part  imme¬ 
diately  under  it  Cervix ,  the  Neck ;  as  in  the 
fuperior  part  of  the  Thigh-Bone ;  but  if  it  be 
fmall  and  round,  then  it  is  call’d  Condylus ; 
and  if  it  be  a  fharp  or  pointed  Protuberance, 
it  is  call’d  Corone ;  others  from  their  Figure 
take  the  Names  of  Sty  hides,  Coracoides ,  An - 
eyroides ,  &c. 

The  Bones  are  articulated,  or  joyn’d  to 
one  another,  either  with  a  manifeft  Motion, 
or  with  a  fmall  and  obfcure  Motion,  or  with¬ 
out  any  Motion  at  all.  There  appears  fo  much 

Art 
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Art  in  the  Conjun&ion  of  the  ‘Bones ,  that  they 
have  ferv’d  as  Patterns  to  our  Handicraft 
Tradefmen  in  their  moft  curious  Works.  And 
were  it  not  for  fuch  various  Articulation,  and 
Conjunction  of  the  Bones ,  we  could  never 
move  our  felves  fo  compleatly  as  we  do. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Articulation  is  call’d 
Biarthro/is ,  or  loofe  Articulation  ;  the  fecond 
Synchondrofis-,  and  the  la  ft  Synarthrofis. 

O  f  the  T Harthrofis  there  are  two  Sorts, 
Enarthrofis  or  ^Arthrodia ,  and  Ginglymus. 
The  firft  is,  when  a  round  Head  of  a  Bone 
is  received  into  the  round  Cavity  of  another ; 
fuch  as  the  Articulation  of  the  Tbigb-Bone  in 
the  ^Acetabulum  Coxendicis-,  or  the  Shoulder - 
Bone ,  with  the  Scapula :  And  this  Sort  of 
Joyning  is  call’d  by  Tradefmen  Ball  and 
Socket :  The  Property  of  this  Joyning  is,  that 
the  Parts  fo  articulated  are  capable  of  all  Sorts 
of  Motion  ,  as  upwards,  downwards,  for¬ 
wards,  backwards,  and  circularly. 

The  Ginglymus  is,  when  a  Bone  both  re¬ 
ceives,  and  is  receiv’d  ;  and  the  Property  of 
this  Sort  of  Articulation  is  to  admit  only  of  the 
Motions  of  Flexion  and  Extenfion.  It  is  call'd 
by  Tradefmen  Charnel,  and  is  commonly  us’d 
in  Hinges.  Of  this  Articulation  there  are 
three  Sorts.  The  firft,  when  the  end  of  a 
Bone  has  two  Protuberancies  and  one  Cavity  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  Bone  with  which  it  is  arti¬ 
culated  has  two  Cavities  and  but  one  Protu¬ 
berance,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Os  Humeri, 

or 
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or  Shoulder  Hone,  and  the  Ulna.  The  fecond 
is,  when  a  Bone  at  one  Extremity  receives 
another  Bone,  and  at  its  other  Extremity  is 
receiv’d  by  the  fame  Bone,  as  the  Radius  and 
Ulna.  The  third  Sort  is,  when  a  Bone  at  one 
end  receives  another  Bone,  and  at  the  other 
end  is  receiv’d  by  a  third  Bone,  as  the  "Bones 
Of  the  Vertebra. 

The  fecond  Sort  of  Articulation,  which 
IS  call’d  Synchondrofis ,  is,  when  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  two  "Bones  are  joyn’d  to  one  another 
by  means  of  an  intervening  CaHilage'.  , 
A  Cartilage  is  a  fmooth  and  foil’d 
Body,  not  fo  hard  is  the  Bone,  and  harder 
than  a  Membrane;  it  is  what  we  call  a 
Griftle,  and  is  Elaftick,  and  if  prefs’d,  or 
forc’d  from  its  natural  Situation,  will,  when 
fuch  Force  is  remov’d,  return  to  its  priftine 
State.  ■  • 

The  third  Sort  of  Articulation  is  call’d 
Synarthrofis,  of  which  we  (hall  make  no  farther 
mention,  as  being  no  ways  relating  to  our 
Purpofe. 

The  Extremities  of  the  Bones ,  that  are 
joyn’d  together  for  manifeft  Motion,  are  tied 
and  bound  together  with  membranous  Liga¬ 
ments,  Which  rife  from  the  Conjun&ion  of 
the  Epiphyfis  with  the  Bone,  and  palling  over 
the  Articulation,  are  inferted  in  the  other 
Bone  at  the  fame  Place,  and  form  a  fort  of 
Bag,  Which  embraces  all  that  part  Of  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  both  Bones  Which  play  upon  one 

a  no- 
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another  ;  in  this  Bag  a  Mucilage  is  contain’d, 
for  the  eafier  Motion  of  the  Joint.  The  Bones 
articulated  by  Ginglymm  have  the  Ligaments 
ftronger  on  their  Sides  than  before  or  behind, 
that  the  ProtuSerandes  may  play  true  in  their 
Cavities,  for  if  they  might  Hip  the  leaf!:  to 
either  fide,  the  Bones  would  be  frequently  diflo* 
cated. 

The  whole  Structure  of  the  Bones  being 
thus  artificially  joyn’d  to  one  another,  forms 
the  Skeleton;  the  greateft  part  of  which  we 
fhall  in  Particulars  prefent  to  your  View, 
and  from  them  fully  inftru£t  our  felves  in  all 
that  will  be  requifite  for  us  to  know,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  Day’s  Le&ure. 

This  Skeleton  we  fhall  divide  into  the 
Head,  the  Neck ;  and  Trunk ,  and  the  Limbs . 

The  Head ,  fo  far  as  it  is  neceffary  to  our 
Purpofe,  may  be  divided  into  the  Skull  and 
Face,  The  Skull  is  compos’d  of  feveral  Bones 
forming  a  Cavity,  which  contains  the  Brain ; 
but  concerning  the  Figure  of  thefe  Bones ,  or 
their  Foramina ,  or  Sutures ,  I  fhall  make  no 
farther  Enquiries  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  my  Defign,  and  for  that  Reafon  fhall  only 
mention  the  Os  Occifitis ,  a  large  Bone  form¬ 
ing  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head,  and  which  is 
articulated  with  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
and  to  Which  the  fmall  Mufcles  for  the  Moti¬ 
on  of  the  Head  are  faften’d.  This  Bone  has 
two  g Apophyfes,  Which  are  lin’d  with  a  Card - 
Uge^  and  articulated  With  the  firft  Vertebra  of 

C  the 
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the  Neck:  It  has  alfo  a  Protuberance  in  the 
middle,  from  which  there  goes  a  fmall  Liga¬ 
ment,  which  is  inlerted  into  the  firft  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck. 

That  Chain  of  'Bones  from  the  Head* 
compofing  the  Neck,  Back,  Loins,  Oj-  6V- 
crum,  and  C 'occygis,  have  altogether  obtain’d 
the  general  Name  of  the  Spine,  and  are  call’d 
the  Vertebra ;  for  fince  ’twas  neceiTary  the 
Head  and  Body  fhoutd  be  variously  mov’d,  it 
was  requifite  their  Supporter  fhould  not  con- 
fift  on  one  Bone  only  ,  for  then  that  Bone 
would  have  been  ftrair,  and  ftiff  as  a  Stake, 
without  being  capable  of  bending ;  nor  would 
it  have  anfwer’d  rhe  Ufes  for  which  it  was  de- 
fign’d ,  had  its  Competition  been  of  two, 
three,  or  four  Bones ,  for  then  of  Neceffity  it 
muft,  when  bent,  have  made  acute  Angles  in 
all  the  Places  of  fucli  Flections  and  Articula¬ 
tions,  and  confequently  have  comprefs’d  the 
Marrow  of  the  Spine,  and  hinder’d  the  free 
Courfe  of  the  animal  juice  into  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Nerves;  therefore  the  Divine  Ar¬ 
chitect  has  ordain’d  and  fram’d  this  wonderful 
Complex  of  many  Bones ,  joyn’d  and  articula¬ 
ted  together  by  ftroog  Ligaments,  by  mean3 
of  which  it  eafily  moves  on  all  fides  without 
incommoding  in  the  leaft  the  Medulla  Spinalis, 
which  it  contains,  nor  the  Parts  of  the  Thorax 7 
nor  of  the  cAbdomen ,  which  it  touches. 

T hese  Vertebra  are  in  Number  Twenty 
four  (viz.)  feven  belonging  to  the  Neck, 
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it 

twelve  to  the  Back,  and  five  to  the  Loins,  be- 
fides  thofe  of  the  Os  Sacrum  and  Coccygis ,  which 
compote  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine.  The 
Figure  of  the  whole  Spine,  at  nrft  fight,  feems 
to  be  ftrait,  but  rightly  confider’d,  we  fhall 
find  that  thofe  of  the  Neck  bends  inwards,  for 
the  better  Support  of  the  Head  and  Oefophagus. 
Thofe  of  the  Back  bend  outward,  to  enlarge 
the  Capacity  of  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen  ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Loins  bend  a  little  inward,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  great  Veflels,  and  to  fupport  more 
conveniently  the  Weight  of  the  Body,  The  Os 
Sacrum  inclines  outwards  again,  and  the  Os 
Coccygis  inward. 

.  As  thefe  Vertebra  rife  higher  upward  they 
lofe  infenfibly  their  Bulk,  fo  that  the  Column 
ends  pyramidal.  In  each  of  the  Vertebra  there 
are  two  diftinguifhable  Parts  (viz.)  the  Body 
and  the  Apoghyfes.  The  Body  is  a  bony  Sub- 
ftance,  porous  and  fpongeous,  which  adds  to  its 
Lightnefs;  it  is  even  and  flat  at  its  Extremities, 
the  better  to  unite  them,  and  to  reft  upon  and 
fupport  one  the  other :  It  is  of  a  Convex  Fi¬ 
gure  forwards ;  and  backwards  fomewhat 
Concave,  and  plain  above  and  below,  each 
cover’d  with  a  Cartilage  which  is  pretty  thick 
forward,  but  thin  backward  ;  by  which  means 
we  bend  our  Bodies  forwards ;  for  the  Cartila¬ 
ges  yield  to  the  Preffure  of  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebra ,  which  in  that  Motion  come  clofer 
to  one  another,  and  gives  them  a  more  eafie 
Motion  j  the  Body  alfo  of  each  Vertebra  in- 
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ereafes  gradually  in  Bulk  to  the  very  Os  Sa« 
crum . 

The  &4pophyfes  or  Trocejjes  are  certain 
bony  Elongations,  harder  and  more  folid  than 
the  Bod;/,  and  which  form  the  polterior  Part 
of  the  Spine  of  the  Back. 

Each  Vertebra  has  feven  of  thefe  Pro- 
cedes  ;  four  Oblique  ;  two  on  the  upper  Part, 
and  two  on  the  lower  Part;  two  Iran fverfe 
or  Lateral,  on  each  fide  one,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  Tendon  of  the  Vertebral  Mufcles  in- 
ferted  ;  and  one  Acute,  called  the  Spine  or 
Spwatus,  and  has  given  the  Name  of  the 
Spine  to  the  whole  Column.  Each  of  thefe 
Vertebra  is  alfo  perforated  in  the  middle  by  a 
large  Hole;  fo  that  all  the  Vertebra  being 
plac’d  one  upon  another,  and  thefe  Holes  be¬ 
ing  plac’d  exactly  one  to  another,  do  form  a 
long  Conduit  or  Pipe,  through  which  the 
fpinal  Marrow  does  pafs,  even  to  the  very  Os 
Sacrum :  This  Pipe  is  equally  big  at  the  one 
end  as  the  other.  Thefe  Vertebra  have  alfb 
five  Epiphyfes ,  two  on  the  Body,  two  on  the 
Extremities  of  the  tranfverfe  Precedes,  and 
one  at  the  Extremity  of  the  pointed  Procefs. 
Thefe  Vertebra  are  joyn’d  to  one  another  by 
a  fort  of  Ginglymus ,  and  their  Bodies  by  Syn - 
chondrofis.  Now,  tho’  the  Ginglymus  has  no 
other  Motion  than  Flexion  and  Extenfion, 
yet  the  Spine,  by  Reafon  of  their  Heads  and 
Cavities,  being  flat  and  fuperficial,  and  their 
Articulations  loofe,  move  a  little  fide* ways  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  The 
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T  h  e  two  defcending  oblique  Proceffes  of 
each  fuperior  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back, 
have  a  little  dimple  in  their  Extremities, 
wherein  they  receive  the  Extremities  of  the 
two  afcending  oblique  Proceffes  of  the  inferi¬ 
or  Vertebra ;  fo  that  the  two  afcending  Pro¬ 
ceffes  of  each  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  and  Back 
are  received,  and  the  defcending  do  receive,  ex¬ 
cept  the  firft  of  the  Neck.The  Articulation, as  I 
have  obferv’d  before,  made  by  the  Body  of  the 
Vertebra ,  is  a  Synchondrofis ,  becaufe  it  is  made 
by  means  of  a  Cartilage,  which  facilitates  and 
accelerates  the  Motions  of  the  Spine,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  Vertebra  from  rubbing  one  againft 
another.  The  Vertebra  are  all  faften’d  toge- 
ther  by  a  hard  Membrane,  confiding  of  large 
•and  ftrong  Fibres ;  the  Channel  or  Concavity 
is  alfq  lin’d  with  a  Membrane,  and  ties  them 
ail  together.  Thus  much  of  the  Vertebra  in 
general,  but  (ball  only  obferve,  That  tho* 
the  Motion  of  the  whole  Spine  in  general  is 
very  evident,  yet  that  of  each  Vertebra  in  par¬ 
ticular  very  inconfiderable.  We  fhall  now 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  Examination. 

The  Head  moves  only  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  upon  the  firft  Vertebra ,  and  femicircu- 
lar  upon  the  fecond.  A  fmall  Protuberance  in 
the  Bone  of  the  Hind-head  falling  upon  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  firft  Vertebra ,  ftops  the  Motion  of 
the  Head  from  falling  too  much  backward, 
that  it  might  not  impair  the  fpinal  Marrow; 
and  when  the  Chin  touches  the  Sternum  it  can 
move  no  farther  forwards,  C  j  The 
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The  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  is  call’d 
eAtla#,  upon  which  the  Head,  like  a  little 
World,  refts,  and  is  moft  firmly  united  to  it, 
and  moves  with  it,  upon  the  fecond,  femicircu- 
lady  ;  it  has  no  acute  or  fpinous  Procefs,  that 
it  might  not  interrupt  the  Aftion  of  the  fmall 
Mufcle,  call’d  Mujculus  Reffius,  which  goes 
from  the  fecond  Vertebra  to  the  Occiput,  but  it 
has  a  fmall  Tubercle  only,  unto  which  the 
fmall  Ligament  of  the  Head  is  inferted.  Its 
afcending  oblique  Proceffes  receive  the  Tuber* 
clesofth t  Occiput,  upon  which  Articulation, 
which  is  a  fort  of  double  Q. Arthrodia ,  the  Head 
is  mov’d  only  backward  and  forward  ;  and  its 
defending  Proceffes  receive  the  afcending 
Proceffes  of  the  fecond  Vertebra ;  it  has  a  very 
little  Body,  and  in  the  fore-part  of  its  great 
Hole  it  has  a  pretty  large  Sinus  or  Cavity,  to 
receive  the  "Dens  or  Tooth-like  Procefs  of  the 
fecond  Vertebra ;  this  Cavity  is  lin’d  with  a 
ftrong  Ligament  which  fattens  the  aforefaid 
T)ens ,  thatrit  might  not  comprefs  the  Medulla 
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I  t  has  two  final!  Sinuses  in  its  upper  Part, 
in  which  the  tenth  Pair  of  Nerves,  and  Ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  lye*  Tho’  this  Vertebra  is 
fmaller  than  either  of  rhe  reft,  yet  it  is  at  the 
fametime  more  hard  andfo!id;for  it  was  requi- 
fite  it  fhould  be  very  thin  to  afford  a  larger 
Cavity  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Marrow ;  and  it 
was  neceffary  the  great  Foramen ,  or  Hole  of 
this  Vertebra ?  fhould  be  larger  than  any  of 
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the  reft,  leaft  the  beginning  of  the  fpinal 
Marrow  fhould  be  incommoded  in  turning 
the  Head  to  one  fide,  in  which  Aftion  this 
Vertebra  moves  with  the  Head  on  the  Tooth • 
like  Procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra . 

T  h  e  fecond  Vertebra  is  call’d  Epiftroph se¬ 
tts  or  ‘ Dentata ,  becaufe  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  its  two  oblique  afcending  Trocej]esy 
fprings  a  long,  round,  and  hard  Procefs,  like 
a  Tooth,  call’d  7)ensy  which  is  receiv’d  into 
the  aforementioned  Sinus  of  the  firft  Vertebra ; 
and  upon  this  Tooth,  the  Head,  with  the  firft 
Vertebra ,  turns  half  round  as  upon  an  Axis . 
The  Extremity  of  this  Procefs  (which  is  fome- 
what  unequal)  is  knit  to  the  Occiput  by  a 
fmall,  but  ftrong  Ligament.  A  Luxation  of 
this  is  mortal,  and  when  it  happens  the  Neck 
is  faid  to  be  broke,  which  arifes  from  its 
Compreffion  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis .  The 
oblique,  or  femicircular  Motions,  are  limited 
by  the  Ligament  which  ties  the  Procefs  of 
this  Vertebra  to  the  Head ;  and  by  thofe 
which  tye  alfo  the  firft  Vertebra  to  it. 

T  h  e  third  Vertebra  is  call’d  Axis ,  and  the 
four  following  have  no  particular  Name,  nor 
any  peculiar  Difference,  only  encreafing  a 
little  in  bignefs,  having  their  lateral  Proceffes 
broader  than  the  reft,  and  forked  ;  their  Spines 
are  alfo  fork’d,  for  the  {Lengthening  the  Con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Mufcles,  except  that  of  the  Jaft, 
beginning  to  grow  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  B^cko  The  Motion  of  thefe  Vertebra  are 
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not  fo  manifeft,  yet  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
Back,  becaufe  their  acute  Procefles  are  fihort 
&nd  ftrait,  and  the  Cartilages  which  are  be¬ 
tween  their  Bodies  thicker.  All  thefe  Vertex 
bra  of  the  Neck  have  two  final]  Holes  each, 
which  lie  in  the  Head  of  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
cefles,  and  thro’  which  the  vertebral  Arteries 
pafs ;  and  the  fuperior  oblique  Procefles  are 
fomewhat  hollow  to  receive  the  inferior 
Convex  ones,  for  the  freer  Motion  of  the 
Neck. 

T  h  e  Back  has  twelve  Vertebra,  which  are 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Neck,  and  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  Loins ;  their  fpinal  Procefles  are 
not  forked,  but  pointed,  and  lie  one  over  the 
other.  The  Vertebra  of  the  Back  have  this 
peculiar  to  them,  that  on  each  fide  of  their 
Bodies  they  have  a  Sinus  very  fuperficial,  and 
inverted  with  a  Cartilage,  wherein  the  round 
Extremities  of  the  Ribs  are  receiv’d  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  fuperficial  Sinus  alfo  inverted  with  a  Car¬ 
tilage  plac’d  on  their  tranfverfe  Procefles, 
which  receives  the  little  Tubercle  near  the 
Extremity  of  the  Ribs.  The  Motion  of  thefe 
Vertebra  of  the  Back  is  obfcure,  their  Carti¬ 
lages  being  thin,  and  their  acute  Procefles  long, 
and  very  near  to  one  another;  and  they  are 
fix5d  to  the  Ribs  which  neither  move  forwards 
or  backwards. 

T  h  e  five  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  differ  from 
the  reft  in  this,  that  they  are  the  broadeft, 
and  the  la  ft  of  them  the  largeft  of  all  the 
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Vertebra ;  Their  acute  Proceffes  are  broader, 
ihorter,  and  wider  from  one  another;  their 
tranfverfe  are  more  long  and  fine  than  thofe 
of  the  Back,  to  fupport  the  Bowels  and  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Back ;  they  are  not  perforated  as 
thofe  of  the  Neck;  nor  have  they  a  Sinus,  or 
Dimple,  as  thofe  of  the  Back :  The  Cartila¬ 
ges  which  are  betwixt  their  Bodies  are  thicker 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Thefe  Spines  are  not 
equal  in  their  Magnitude  in  refpe£t  to  one 
another  ;  for  as  the  Vertebra  are  bigger  in  their 
Bodies,  as  they  are  lower  in  Pofition;  fo,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Spines  are  bigger,  as  their 
Fofitions  are  higher  ;  fo  that  the  bi^eft  Ver¬ 
tebra  have  the  leaft  Spines,  and  the  lower- 
moft  Vertebra ,  which  is  the  biggeft  of  all,  has 
confequently  the  fmalleft  Spine.  Thefe  Ver¬ 
tebra  belonging  to  the  Loins  are  difpos’d  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  capable  of  all  forts  of 
Motion  ;  and  thegreateft  Motion  of  the  Back 
is  perform’d  by  thefe  Vertebra ,  becaufe  their 
Cartilages  (as  we  obferved  before)  are  thicker, 
and  their  acute  Proceffes  at  a  great  diftance 
from  one  another,  for  the  thicker  the  Carti¬ 
lages  are,  the  more  we  may  bend  our  Bodies 
forwards  ;  and  the  greater  diftance  there  is 
between  the  acute  Proceffes ,  the  more  we 
may  bend  our  felves  backward. 

i  Thus  have  we  defcrib’d  the  admirable 
c  Structure  and  Motion  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
‘  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  when  they  are  in 
‘  their  natural  Pofition ;  but  in  fome  People 
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4  the  Vertelr a  are  feveral  Ways  diftorted  ;  as 
4  if  the  Vertelr  a  of  the  Back  flick  out,  fuch 
4  are  faid  to  be  hunch’d  back’d ;  and,  in  fuch 
4  the  Cartilage  between  the  Vertebra  are  very 
4  thin  and  hard  forward ,  but  confiderably 
4  thick  backwards,  where  the  oblique  Procef- 
c  fes  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  Vertebra  are 
4  at  aconfiderabfe  diftance  from  one  another, 
4  which  diftance  fills  up  with  a  vifcous  Sub- 
4  fiance.  This  Inequality  of  the  thicknefs  of 
€  the  Cartilages,  happens  either  by  a  Relax- 
4  ation,  or  Weaknefs  of  the  Ligaments  and 
€  Mufcl||>,  which  are  faften’d  to  the  backfide 
4  of  the  Vertebra-,  in  which  Cafe  their  Anta- 
4  gonifts  finding  no  Oppofition,  remain  in  a 
4  continual  Contra&ion ,  and  confequently 
4  there  can  be  no  Motion  in  thefe  Vertebra : 

4  This  Deformity  has  fometimes  its  Origine 
4  from  the  Womb  ;  then  the  "Bones  being  at 
4  that  Time  foft  and  tender,  the  Bodies  of 
4  the  Vertebra  partake  of  the  fame  Inequality 
4  as  the  Cartilages.  If  the  Bunch  be  towards 
4  one  Shoulder;  for  Example,  towards  the 
4  Right;  then  the  Cartilages  on  that  fide  are 
4  very  thick,  but  thin  and  dry  on  the  other 
4  fide  ;  on  the  left  fide  the  oblique  Proceffes 
4  come  clofe  together,  but  on  die  right  there 
4  is  a  confiderabie  diftance  betwixt  them  ;  and 
4  the  Ligaments  and  Mufcles  are  greatly 
4  extended  on  the  right  fide ;  bur  thofe  on 
4  the  left  are  as  much  contracted.  If  the 
4  Vertebra  are  diftorted  inwards,  all  Things 
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5  have  a  different  Face.  The  Cartilages,  and 
‘  fometimes  the  Vertebra,  are  very  thick  for- 
f  wards,  but  mighty  thin  and  hard  back- 
4  wards.  The  acute  a  nd  oblique  Proceffes  are 
‘  very  clofe  to  one  another,  and  the  Liga- 
‘  ments  upon  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra  are 

6  greatly  relax’d,  but  the  Mufcles  and  Liga- 
‘  ments  which  tye  the  Proceffes  together  are 
‘  very  much  contracted.  If  thefe  Diftortions 
‘  happen  in  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  the 
i  miferable  Patient  has  little  or  no  Motion  in 
‘  his  Back*. 

A  s  the  reft  of  the  ‘Bones  belonging  to  the 
Trunk  are  without  any  Motion,  it  wilf  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  us  to  know,  that  the  Os  Sacrum  ad- 
joyning  to  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  confifts 
of  four,  five,  or  fix  Vertebra ,  which  in  adult 
Perfons  make  in  effett  but  one  large  folid  Bone 
of  a  triangular  Figure,  with  the  Point  down¬ 
wards  ;  concave  and  fmooth  on  its  forefide, 
and  convex  and  unequal  on  its  backfide  ;  it’s 
immoveable,  and  ferves  not  only  as  a  Bafis 
and  Foundation  to  fupport  the  whole  verte¬ 
bral  Frame,  but  alfo  gives  rife  to  many  Mufl 
cles.  To  the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Sacrum  is 
joyn’d  the  Bone  Coccygis ,  by  fome  call’d  the 
Rump  Bone  ;  it  is  compos’d  of  two  or  three 
little  Bones  of  a  loofe  Articulation,  ty’d  to 
one  another  by  Cartilages,  the  laft  is  the 
fmalleft. 
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The  Ribs  are  in  Number  Twenty  four, 
twelve  on  each  fide  of  the  twelve  Vertebra  of 
the  Back;  they  are  partly  bony,  and  partly 
cartilaginous;  they  are  crooked,  concave  in¬ 
ward,  and  convex  outwards,  and  articulated 
by  their  Extremities  both  to  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Back  and  Bread: ;  that  with  the  Back  is 
moveable,  the  other  not :  The  feven  fuperior 
Ribs  are  joyn’d  to  the  Sternum ,  and  the  other 
five  by  Cartilages  adhering  to  the  fuperior. 
The  Ribs  defend  the  Heart,  Lungs,  &c.  from 
external  Injuries ,  and  ferve  to  fuftain  the 
Mufclesof  Refpiration, 

The  Sternum ,  or  4 Breaft  'Bone ,  is  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Breaft  ;  on  its  upper  Part 
it  has  a  Slum  on  each  fide,  which  receives  the 
Heads  of  the  Clavicula  :  At  its  Top  it  has  a 
lunated  Sinus  call’d  j Uigulum  ;  below,  on  its 
fides,  it  has  feveral  Sinm'* s,  which  receive  the 
Extremities  of  the  Ribs :  At  the  lower  End  is 
annex’d  a  Cartilage  pointed  at  the  end,  and 
call’d  Car  til  ago  Xiphoides  ;  vel  Mucronata ;  or 
Enfifortnis ;  the  Sworddike  Cartilage.  The 
Sternum  is  of  a  triangular  Figure,  and  im¬ 
moveable,  it  defends  the  Heart,  receives  the 
Clavicula ,  and  unites  the  Ribs,  that  their 
Motion  m^y  be  all  at  one  and  the  fame 
Time. 

The  Clavicular  or  Collar  Bones ,  are  two, 
and  fituated  above  the  Breaft,  one  on  each 
fide ;  at  one  end  they  are  articulated  with  the 
Scapula^  or  Shoulder  Blade ,  by  Sptchondrpfts\ 

and 
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and  at  the  other  end  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Sternum ,  by  oAvthrodia  ;  their  Figure  is  like 
an  Italian  f ;  the  crookeder  thefe  Bones  are, 
the  more  force  and  agility  has  the  Arm: 
Their  Ufe  is,  to  uphold  the  Scapula  and  Hu¬ 
merus  from  falling  on  the  Breaft,  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  Motion  of  the  Arm.  And  becaufe 
the  pe&oral  Mufcle,  which  pulls  the  Arm  a  - 
crofs  the  Breaft,  is  inferred  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  Shoulder  Bone ;  therefore  if  the 
ClavkuU  did  not  keep  the  ScapuU,  to  which 
the  Head  of  the  Humerus  is  joyn’d,  always  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  Sternum ,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Arm,  and  not  the  Hand,  mull 
have  been  pull’d  forwards. 

W  £  fhall  conclude  with  the  Bones  of  the 
Trunk,  in  a  Defcription  of  the  OjJ x  Innominate 
from  their  ftrange  Figure.  They  are  joyn’d 
to  the  Extremities  of  the  Os  Sacrum ;  and  Ana- 
tomifts  divide  each  of  thefe  Bones  into  three 
Parts ;  the  firft  and  fuperior  Part  is  called  Os 
Ilium ,  from  its  External  arife  the  Mufculi  GIu- 
t&i.  The  fecond,  Os  Tubis.  And  the  third, 
and  inferior,  the  Ifchium  or  Coxendix .  This 
laft  has  a  large  Cavity,  call’d  the  ^Acetabulum 
Coxcendicis ,  which  receives  the  Head  of  the 
Thigh-Bone ;  the  Circumference  of  this  Cavi¬ 
ty  is  inverted  with  a  Cartilage  call’d  its  Super- 
ciiium ,  or  Brow,  where  it  joy  ns  the  Os  Tulls: 
It  has  alfo  a  large  Hole  call’d  Foramen  Ifchii, 
and  Pubis,  about  the  Circumference  of  which 
the  Mufcles  Obturator  Internus ,  and  Externusf 
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arife ;  and  at  its  lower  end  it  has  a  large  Pro¬ 
tuberance,  upon  which  we  fit,  and  from 
whence  the  Benders  of  the  Legs  arife ;  and  a 
little  above  this,  upon  its  hinder  Part,  it  hais 
another  final!  acute  Procefs,  betwixt  which, 
and  the  former  Protuberance,  lies  the  Sinus  of 
the  Ifchium,  through  which  the  Tendon  of  the 
Obturator  Inter  ms  paffes.  Thefe  Bones  are 
more  ample  and  large  in  Women  than  Men. 

There  remains  only  now,  that  we  proceed 
to  an  Examination  of  the  Bones  belonging  to 
the  Limbs,  which  we  fhall  diftinguilh  into  the 
Arms  and  Legs.  And  firft  of  the  Arm,  which 
is  well  worth  our  Obfervation  and  Confide- 
ration,  in  relation  as  ’tis  an  Organ,  and  In- 
ftrument  given  by  Nature,  not  only  to  de¬ 
fend  our  felves,  but  as  an  Executor  of  our 
Will,  and  which  gives  us  a  Sovereign  Power 
and  Command  over  all  Creatures* 

The  Arm  I  fhall  divide  into  the  Scapula j 
the  Humerus,  or  Shoulder  Bone ;  the  Cubitus, 
or  Cubit ;  and  the  Hand,  properly  fo  call’d. 

The  Scapula,  or  Shoulder  Blades,  are  two 
large  and  broad  Bones,  fituared  on  the  back- 
part  of  the  Thorax ;  being  only  faften’d  with 
Mufcles,  except  in  its  Acromion ;  and  form 
the  breadth  of  the  Shoulders :  They  are  of  a 
triangular  Figure;  its  outfide  is  fomewhat 
Convex,  and  its  infide  Concave :  It  has  three 
Procelfes,  the  firft  runs  along  the  middle  of  its 
outfide,  extending  all  its  length,*  and  is  call’d 
the  Spine.  The  Extremity  of  this  Spine,  that 
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Is  articulated  with  the  Extremity  of  the  Clavi- 
cuU,  is  call’d  the  cAcromion.  The  fecond  Pro- 
cefs  is  a  little  lower  than  the  <s Acromion,  and  is 
call’d  Coracoides ;  it  refembles  a  Crow’s  Bill ; 
it  ftrengthens  the  Articulation  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus.  The  third  is  a  fhort  Procefs,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  Head  of  the  Arm  Bone ;  the  Sinus 
receiving  this  Head  is  fomewhat  flat,  and  its 
Edges  tip’d  with  a  Cartilaginous  Ligament, 
which  prevents  the  Humerus  from  being  too 
eafily  diflocated  :  This  Procefs  is  call’d  Procef- 
Jus  brevis  ;  its  upper  Edge  is  call’d  Cofta  fu- 
perior ,  and  its  lower  Cofla  inferior ;  its  broad 
end  its  Balls.  The  Scapula  gives  Origine  to 
many  Mufcles,  fallens  the  Arm  to  the  Body, 
and  ferves  to  fupport  it,  that  it  may  have  all 
it  Motions. 

T  h  e  Os  Humeri ,  or  Shoulder  Bone,  is  fi- 
tuated  betwixt  the  Scapula  and  Cubitus , 
wherewith  it  is  conjoyn’d  both  above  and  be¬ 
low  ;  it  is  the  ftrongell  and  largeft  of  all  that 
compofe  the  Arm  ;  it  is  long,  and  almoft 
round,  yet  a*  little  Convex  on  the  outfide, 
and  Concave  on  the  infide ;  its  principal  Part 
is  of  a  very  folid  and  compa£t  Subllance,  and 
has  a  pretty  wide  and  long  Cavity  in  its 
middle,  partly  to  contain  the  Marrow,  and 
partly  to  make  it  lefs  ponderous :  It  is  thickeft 
at  both  its  Extremities,  which  are  more  porous 
and  fpongious. 

A  t  its  upper  end  it  has  a  large  round 
Head,  inverted  with  a  very  thick,  pliable, 
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and  flippery  Cartilage,  which  is  receiv’d  into 
the  Sinus  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapula,  and  de~ 
Jign’d  for  all  the  virions  Motions  of  the  Arm  ; 
forward,  backward,  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
upward  and  downward ;  for  it  is  articulated 
by  e Arthrodia,  or  Ball  and  Socket,  as  Traded 
men  call  itj  which  is  the  mod  perfeff  kind  of 
Articulation,  and  adapted  for  all  manner  of 
Motion.  That  part  of  the  Humerus  imme¬ 
diately  under  its  Head,  is  call’d  the  Neck, 
which  is  a  very  fhort  Efiphyfis,  for  the  Infer- 
tion  of  the  Ligament.  Upon  the  fore-part  of 
the  Head  there  is  a  Channel,  or  Trench, 
through  which  palTes  a  Tendon  of  the  Muf cu¬ 
ius  Biceps. 

The  Sinus,  or  Cavity,  that  receives  this 
Head,  feems  not  to  have  a  fufficient  depth  for 
it,  which  would  have  prov’d  an  Impediment 
to  the  various  and  ready  Motions  of  the  Arm  : 
Provident  Nature  therefore,  to  prevent  a  Dif- 
location  in  this  Part,  has  provided  againft  this 
Inconveniency  by  ftrong  Ligaments,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Form  to  this  Head  ;  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  byadjoyning  another  Cartilage  to  that 
which  inverts  the  Sinus,  and  forms  a  fort  of 
Bag  round  the  Head  of  the  Humerus  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  fatten’d  to  it  by  Ligaments,  begins  with  d 
thick  Edge,  but  grows  thinner  by  degrees,  as 
it  approaches  towards  the  Centre.  This  Ar- 
■  ticulaeion  of  the  Humerus  within  the  Cavity  of 
the  Scapula,  is  very  peculiar^  and  varies  much, 
from  all  others ;  for  in  the  others,  the  Head  of 
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the  Bone  is  receiv’d,  and  roll’d  within  a  bony 
Cavity  ;  but  this  Cavity  of  the  Scapula  ferves 
only  for  a  Support,  or  Prop  to  the  Head  of  the 
Humerus ,  which  is  inclos’d  within  a  membra* 
nous  Cafe.  : 

The  lower  end  of  the  Humerus ,  which  is 
thinner  and  broader  than  the  other,  has  two 
Protuberancies.  Its  interior  and  inferior  Head 
is  articulated  with  the  Cubitus ,  or  Ulna,  by 
Ginglymus ,  and  is  by  fome  call’d  the  Trochlea , 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  Pully  ;  and  its  exter¬ 
nal  Head  is  joyn’d  to  the  Radius  by  oArthrodiai 
and  inverted  with  a  Cartilage.  On  both  fides 
of  thefe  Heads  are  certain  Prominencies  call’d 
Tubercles,  defign’d  for  the  Origination  of  fe- 
veral  Mufcles.  On  the  fore-part  of  the  Pro¬ 
tuberancies  there  is  a  fmall  Sinus ,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  anterior  Procefs  of  the  Ulna ,  and  on 
the  back-part  there  is  another  large  Sinus ^ 
Which  receives  the  Olecranum. 

The  Cubitus ,  or  Cubit,  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  Part  of  the  Arm,  confifts  of  two  Bones ; 
the  leaf!:  of  which  is  call’d  the  Radius ,  and 
plac’d  on  the  outfide ;  and  the  other  is  call’d 
the  Ulna ,  and  is  on  the  infide  of  the  Fore- 
Arm.  The  Ulna  performs  the  Office  of  Flexi¬ 
on  and  Extenfion  \  and  the  Radius  turns  on 
the  Ulna  as  on  an  Jxis\  the  Ulna  at  that 
Time  remaining  unmov’d,  and  produces  that 
Motion  of  the  Hand,  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  call’d  Tronation  and  Supination.  Trc * 
nation  is  perform’d,  when  the  Palm  of  the 
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Hand  is  turn’d  down,  and  the  Back  is  upper- 
moil;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Back 
of  the  Hand  is  undermofl:  it’s  call’d  Supina* 
tion. 

The  Vina  is  a  long  and  hard  Bone,  with 
a  Cavity  in  the  middle,  and  reaches  from  the 
Elbow  to  the  Wrift.  It  is  big  at  its  upper 
end,  and  grows  fmailer  to  its  lower  end  ;  at 
its  upper  end  it  has  two  Precedes,  which  are 
receiv’d  into  the  fore  and  hind  Sinus  of  the 
lower  Extremity  of  the  Humerus .  The  fore** 
moil  Procefs  is  fmall  and  fhort ;  the  hind* 
moil  is  bigger  and  lodger,  and  terminates  like 
a  Beak,  and  is  call’d  the  Olecranum ;  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  Arm  from  falling  too  far  outwards, 
beyond  its  ftrait  Line,  when  extended  at  its 
full  length.  Betwixt  thefe  Precedes  it  has  a 
femicircplar  Sims,  which  receives  the  inner 
Procefs  of  t  he  lower  end  of  the  Humerus ,  upon 
which  we  bend,  and  extend,  our  Fore- Arm; 
and  along  the  middle  of  that  there  runs  a  fmall 
Ridge,  by  which  this  Bone  is  articulated  to 
the  Humerus  by  Gingljmus ;  had  the  Articu¬ 
lation  here  been  an  oArthrodia ,  the  Joint 
would  have  been  much  weaker,  and  the 
Hand  could  have  receiv’d  no  more  Motion 
from  it,  than  it  already  has  from  the  Shoul¬ 
der.  -c  , 

The  Infide  of  this  fuperior  Extremity  has 
a  feafl'Si/jtof,  which  receives  the  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  round  Head  of  the  Radius .  Its 
lower  Extremity,  which  is  round  and  fmall, 
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and  of  a  fmooth  Surface*  is  receiv’d  into  a 
Sinus  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Radius  laterally, 
and  upon  this  Extferiiity  it  has  a  fhort  and 
friiall,  and  acute  Procefs,  call’d  Styloidesr  from 
which  the  Ligaments,  which  tie  it  to  the 
Bones  of  the  Wrift,  arife :  This  Procefs  ferves 
to  keep  the  Bones  of  the  Wrift  in  their  Place. 

I  n  the  upper  end  of  the  Radius  (which  ac¬ 
companies  the  Ulna  from  the  Elbow  to  the 
Wrift)  is  a  final],  flat,  fuperficial  concave  Si¬ 
nus  ,  Which  receives  the  convext  Tubercle  of 
the  inferior  Appendix,  or  lower  Procefs,  of 
the  Humerus,  The  whole  Circumference  of 
this  Cavity  is  very  round  and  fmooth,  and 
rowls  in  the  fmall  Sinus  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  Ulna.  Near  its  loWer  end,  which  is  big¬ 
ger  than  its  upper,  it  has  a  little  Sinus ,  which 
receives  the  inferior  end  of  the  Ulna ;  and  in 
its  Extremity  it  has  two  Cavities,  which  re¬ 
ceive  two  Bones  of  the  Carpus ,  or  Wrift .  Al» 
tho’  the  Radius  and  Ulna  accompany  one  ano¬ 
ther,  yet  do  they  not  touch,  but  at  their  Ex¬ 
tremities;  they  bend  from  one  another  in  the 
middle,  but  they  are  tied  together  by  a  ftrong 
and  broad  membranous  Ligament. 

The  third  Part  of  the  Hand  is  divided 
into  three  Parts,  the  Carpus ,  or  Wrift;  the 
Metacarpus  \  and  Fingers, 

The  Carpus ,  or  Wrift3  cbnfifts  of  eight 
Bones,  of  different  Figure  and  Bignefs,  dif- 
pos’d  into  two  Ranks,  four  in  each  Rank  ; 
the  firft  Rank  is  articulated  with  the  Radius  5 
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and  the  fecond  with  the  Bones  of  the  Meta « 
carpus;  the  laft  little  Bone  of  the  firft  Rank 
lies  not  at  the  fide  of  the  third,  which  an- 
iwers  to  the  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus  of  the 
little  Finger,  as  all  the  reit  do,  by  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  it  lies  upon  it:  They  are  ftrongly 
tied  together  by  the  Ligaments  which  come 
from  the  Radius ,  and  by  the  annulary  Liga¬ 
ment  through  which  the  Tendons,  which 
move  the  Fingers,  pafs* 

T  h  e  Metacarpus  confifts  of  four  Bones, 
which  anfwer  the  four  Fingers;  they  are 
hard,Tolid,  round,  and  long;  a  little  convex 
and  round  towards  the  top  of  the  Hand,  and 
concave  and  plain  towards  the  Palm :  The 
Motion  of  thefe  are  very  obfeure,  and  I  fhall 
not  therefore  trouble  you  with  them  any 
longer,  but  proceed  to  the  Fingers,  which  con- 
fift  (together  with  the  Thumb)  of  fifteen 
Bones  in  each  Hand,  three  to  each  Finger, 
each  of  which  is  call’d  a  Thalanxy  or  Rank, 
for  which  Reafon  they  are  pliable,  and  adap¬ 
ted  for  different  Motions.  At  the  upper  Part 
of  each  Bone,  in  the  firft  T halanx^  is  a  Cavity, 
into  which  the  Head  of  each  of  the  Bones  of  the 
Metacarpus  is  articulated  by  Arthrodia ,  which 
is  the  Reafon  that  the  Finger  is  moveable  on 
all  fides.  The  fecond  and  third  Thalanx  are 
articulated  both  above  and  below  by  Gingly - 
mm,  whence  ’tis  they  have  no  other  Motions, 
excepting  thofe  of  Extenfion  and  Flexion. 
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We  (hall  divide  the  Leg,  as  we  did  the 
Arm,  into  three  Parts  (viz.)  the  Femur,  or 
Thigh-Bone;  the  Tibia,  or  Leg,  or  Shank)  and 
the  Foot ,  properly  fo  call’d. 

The  Or  Femoris ,  or  Thigh-Bone,  is  fingle, 
and  the  longeft  and  largeft  of  all  the  Bones  of 
the  Body  ;  it  is  folid  and  ftrong,  and  its  Fi¬ 
bres  clofe  and  hard  ;  its  Figure  is  oblong,  but 
fo  as  to  be  convex  before,  and  fomewhat  con¬ 
cave  behind  ;  it  has  a  Cavity  in  its  middle,  to 
prevent  its  being  too  ponderous,  and  to  adapt 
it  for  the  Marrow :  It  has  alfo  a  long  and  fmall 
Ridge,  call’d  Linea  Afpera ,  on  its  back-fide, 
which  runs  from  the  uppermoft,  to  the  lower- 
moil:  part ;  at  its  upper  end  it  has  three  Epi- 
phyfes ,  the  firft  is  its  Extremity,  or  upper 
Appendix  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  call’d  its  Head, 
which  is  large  and  round,  and  cover’d  with  a 
Cartilage,  which  is  receiv’d  in  the  (Acetabu¬ 
lum  Coxendicis ,  wherein  it  is  tied  by  two  Li¬ 
gaments,  one  pretty  large,  and  comes  from 
the  Edge  of  the  Acetabulum ;  the  other  round 
and  fhort,  and  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
round  Head.  This  Articulation  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone  with  the  Hip-Bone  is  by  Enarthrojis  or 
Arthrodia .  The  Part  immediately  below 
the  round  Head  is  the  Cervix ,  or  Neck  of  the 
Os  Femoris  \  it  is  fmall,  long,  and  a  little  ob*^ 
lique,  and  to  which  the  Ligamentum  Latum  is 
fatten’d  :  It  makes  an  Angle  with  the  Body 
of  the  Bone,  by  which  means  the  Thighs  and 
Feet  are  kept  at  advance  from  one  another, 
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and  we  ftand  firmer.  The  LhieaTrofenJionis^ 
or  Line  of  Propenfion,  eafily  falling  Perpendi¬ 
cular  upon  any  part  of  the  Quadrangular  Space 
between  the  Feet ;  But  of  that  hereafter.  Be- 
fides,  this  Obliquity  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bone, 
conduces  much  to  the  Strength  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Thigh ,  which  muft  otherwife  have 
pafis’d  very  near  the  Center  of  Motion. 

T  h  £  fecond  is  call’d  Trochanter  Major , 
and  is  a  pretty  big  Protuberance,  or  Appendix, 
on  the  external  fide  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  juft  at 
the  Root  of  the  Neck  ;  it  is  rough,  becaufe  of 
the  Infertion  of  fome  Mufcles  into  it :  It  has  a 
fmall  Dent  at  its  Root,  into  which  the  Mujculi 
Quadragemini ,  and  the  Obturatoresy  are  in¬ 
fer  ted. 

T  h  e  third  is  call’d  Trochanter  Minor ,  and 
is  on  the  hind-fide  of  the  Os  Femoris ,  a  little 
lower,  and  lefs  than  the  other.  Thefe  Pro- 
tuberancies  encreafe  very  much  the  Force  of 
the  Mufcles,  by  removing  not  only  their  In- 
fertions,  but  likewife  their  Dire£tions  from 
the  Center  of  Motion. 

T  h  e  inferior  Appendix  of  the  Os  Femoris , 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  Sinus  framing  two, 
Heads,  is  articulated  with  the  upper  Sinus  of 
Tibia  by  Ginglymus .  Thro’ the  Space  between 
the  hind-part  of  thefe  two  Heads,  pafs  the 
great  Veffels  and  Nerves  which  go  to  the  Leg, 
becaufe  the  upper  end  of  the  Thigh-Bone  was 
articulated  by  an  Arthrodia ,  that  we  might 
not  only  move  our  Legs  backward  cr  for¬ 
ward, 
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ward,  but  likewife  nearer  to,  and  farther  from 
one  another  ;  therefore  its  lower  Extremity 
was  joyn’d  to  the  Tibia  by  Gingljmus ,  which 
is  the  rtrongeft  Articulation. 

I  n  the  Knee  there  is  a  little  round,  and 
broadifh  Bone,  about  the  breadth  of  two 
Inches,  fmooth  on  the  out-Qde,  and  full  of 
Holes,  and  fomewhat  convex,  and  inverted 
with  a  Cartilage  on  the  infide,  and  is  call'd 
the  Rotula ,  or  Knee-Pan. 

T  he  Ufe  of  the  Tatella ,  or  Rotula ,  is  not 
only  fubfervient  in  Ambulation,  but  alfo  to 
prevent  th e  Thigh- Bone  from  thrufting  out  for¬ 
wards,  efpecially  in  walking  down  any  rteep 
Place,  and  from  preffing  on  the  Tendons  of 
the  extending  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia ;  it  alfo  de¬ 
fends  the  Articulation  of  the  Thigh  and  Tibiat 
efpecially  in  kneeling  ;  and,  like  a  Pully,  afts 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Thigh-Bone ,  to  extend 
the  Tibia  when  inflefted. 

The  Tibia  is  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Legf 
placed  betwixt  the  Kjiee  and  the  Foot,  and  con- 
fifts  of  two  Bones,  the  inner  and  biggeft,  is 
called  the  Tibia,  and  the  outer  and  lefs,  the 
Fibula ;  they  are  both  of  a  hard  and  folid  Sub- 
ftance,  excavated  within,  in  the  Nature  of  a 
Pipe. 

The  Tibia  is  almoft  Triangular,  and  has 
on  the  fore-part  of  it  a  fharp  Edge,  called  the 
Shin,  or  Spina.  In  its  fuperior  End  it  has 
two  large  Sinus* s,  tip’d  with  a  fort  and  pliable 
Cartilage,  called  Cartilage  Lunata ;  it  runs  in 
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between  the  Extremities  of  the  two  Bones, 
and  becomes  very  thin  at  its  Edge:  It  facili¬ 
tates  a  fmall  fide  Motion  in  the  Knee.  The 
Sinus' s  receive  the  two  Protqberancies  of  the 
Thigh-Hone ;  by  beading  our  Knee  we  bring 
our  Leg,  in  walking,  in  a  ftrait  Line  for¬ 
wards,  which,  without  this  Articulation,  we 
could  not  have  done,  but  likethofe  who  have 
the  Misfortune  of  having  a  wooden  Leg,  we 
muft  in  going,  even  upon  a  Plain,  have 
brought  our  Foot  about  in  a  Semi-circle,  but 
more  evidently  fo,  upon  an  Afcent. 

O  n  the  fide  of  this  upper  End  it  has  a  fmall 
Prominence,  which  is  received  into  a  fmall  Si¬ 
nus, of  the  Fibula  \  and  on  its  fore-part,  a  little 
below  the  Rotula ,  it  has  another,  to  which 
the  great  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  extending 
the  Leg,  are  inferred:  Its  lower  end  is  much 
fmaller  than  its  upper;  it  has  a  remarkable 
Procefs,  which  forms  the  inner  Ankle,  and  a 
pretty  large  Sinus ,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
final!  Protuberance;  the  Sinus  receives  the 
convex  Head  of  the  Jfiragalus ,  and  the  Protu¬ 
berance  is  received  into  the  Sinus  in  the  convex 
Head  of  the  fame  Bone:  It  has  another  fhallow 
Sinus,  on  the  fide  of  its  lower  End,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  Fibula . 

The  Fibula ,  tho’  it  be  much  fmaller,  is 
yet  as  long  as  the  Tibia,  it  lfes  on  the  out- 
fide  the  Leg  ;  on  its  upper  End,  which  is  not 
fo  high  as  the  Knee,  has  a  fhallow  Depreffure 
in  its  inner  fide,  which  receives  the  lateral 

Knob 
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Knob  of  the  upper  End  ot  the  Prominence 
of  the  Tibia ;  its  lower  End  is  received  into 
the  fmall  Sinus  of  the  Tibia ,  and  then  it  ex¬ 
tends  into  a  large  Procefs,  which  forces  the 
outer  Ankle,  and  embraces  the  external  fide 
of  the  oAftragalus .  The  Tibia  and  Fibula 
touch  only  at  their  Ends ;  and  the  Space  be¬ 
tween  them  is  filled  up  by  a  ftrong  membra¬ 
nous  Ligament,  and  fome  Mufcles,  which 
extend  the  Feet  and  Toes. 

W  e  come  now  to  the  Foot  it  felf,  thefe, 
like  thofe  of  the  Hand,  are  divided  into  three 
Parts  (viz.)  the  Bones  of  the  Tarfus ;  Meta - 
tarfus ;  and  thofe  of  the  Toes :  The  Tarfus  is 
compofed  of  feven  Bones,  and  is  the  Space 
between  the  Bones  of  the  Leg  and  the  Meta - 
tarfus .  The  firft  is  called  oAftragalus ,  or 
Talus ;  it  has  in  its  upper  Part  a  convex 
Head,  which  is  articulate  with  the  two  Fo- 
ciles  of  the  Leg  by  Ginglymus ,  being  it  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  little  Sinus y  which  receives  the 
fmall  Protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  Sinus 
o(  the  Tibia;  and  without  this  Articulation, 
we  muft  always,  in  going,  have  trod  upon  our 
Heel  with  our  Fore-foot,  and  upon  our  Toes 
with  the  Hind  foot.  The  fore-part  of  the 
oAftragalus  is  Convex  alfo,  is  receiv’d  into  the 
Sinus  of  the  Os  Naviculare ,  below,  towards 
the  hind-part  of  its  underfide  ;  it  has  a  pretty 
large  Sinus,  which  receives  the  upper,  and 
hind-part  of  the  Os  Calcis ;  but  towards  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  fame  fide,  it  has  a  Protuberance, 

which 
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which  is  received  into  the  upper  and  fore* 
part  of  the  fame  Bone. 

The  fecond  Bone  of  the  Tarjus  is  the  Or 
Calcis ,  or  Heel-Bone,  articulated  to  the  Jftra - 
by  Ginglymus ,  before  to  the  Or  Cubi 

forme . 

The  third  is  called  Or  Navicular e ,  joyned 
to  the  oAftragalus,  and  OjJ^  forma . 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  are  called 
OjJ'a  Outlet forma,  becaufe  they  are  large  above, 
arid  narrow  below,  they  are  joyn’d  to  the 
Os  Navicular 8  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other, 
to  the  three  inner  Bones  of  the  Metatar  jus . 

T  h  e  feventh  is  called  Or  cubi  forme ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  Form. 

The  Metatarfus  are  five  Bones,  they 
fuftain  the  Toes,  and  are  larger  than  the 
Bones  of  the  Metacarpus  ;  and  as  to  the  reft, 
are  like  them,  and  articulated  to  the  Toes, 
as  they  are  to  the  Fingers. 

The  Bones  of  the  Toes  are  fourteen,  two 
the  great  Toe,  the  reft  tlv.ee  each;  they  are 
like  the  Bones  of  toe  Fingers,  only  they  are 
ihorter. 

In  the  Toes,  are  found  twelve  Ojja  Sefa- 
moidea. 
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E  F  O  R  E  we  proceed  to  a  par- 
ticular  Defcription  of  the  Muf- 
cles,  it  feems  very  proper  that 
we  firft  inform  our  felves  of 
their  Structure,  and  Compofi- 
tion  in  general. 

All  that  foft  Part  of  the  Body,  which 
we  commonly  call  Flefli,  is  diftinguiflfd  by 
Anatomilis  into  various  Parrs,  and  Parcels  • 
and  to  which  they  give  the  Name  of  Mufdes. 

A  Muscle  then,  is  a  Bundle  of  fleflby 
and  tendinous  Fibres  inclos’d  in  one  proper 
Membrane,  call’d  Membrana  propria  Mufculo - 
rum,  which  covers  immediately  all  the  Fibres 

of 
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of  the  Mufcle  ;  and  is  a  Web  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Fibres.  By  Means  of  thefe  Mufcles  all 
the  Motions  in  an  animal  Body  are  per¬ 
form’d;  and  they  are  diftinguiflfd  into  three 
Parts  (viz.)  the  Head,  the  Tail,  and  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  Belly.  The  Belly  of  the  Mufcle  is  the 
middle  Part  of  it,  and  is  compos’d  of  fieflby  Fi¬ 
bres,  red, lax,  and  fpongious,  containing  many 
Veficula ,  or  (mail  Cells :  Thefe  Fibres  are 
ty’d  together  by  fmall  fhort  Threads,  or  little 
Fihrill#,  which  go  from  Fibre  to  Fibre,  and 
are  called  Membranous  Fibres,  The  Head  and 
Tail  are  compos’d  of  tendinous  Fibres,  which 
are  white,  hard,  compact,  and  clofely  bound 
together,  and  are  lefs  than  the  Body  of  the 
Mufcle;  but  yet  there  are  as  many  tendinous 
Fibres  in  the  Head  and  Taji,  as  there  are 
fiefiiy  ones  in  the  Belly  of  a  Mufcle.  Each 
Mufcle  has  Arteries,  Veins  and  Nerves; 
either  of  which  being  ty’d  ,  deprives  the 
Mufcle  of  the  Power  of  contra  ding  ;  but  that 
Impediment  remov’d  they  contrad  again. 

Muscles  are  either  Simple,  or  Com¬ 
pound  ;  in  the  firft  all  the  flefhy  Fibres  run 
parallel  to  one  another,  as  in  the  fame  Diredi- 
on ;  in  the  latter  they  run  in  feveral  Planes 
eroding  one  another,  or  of  different  Diredi- 
ons ;  and  may  be  divided  into  as  many  fimple 
Mufcles  as  there  are  Planes,  whole  Fibres 
have  different  Piredions:  Thefe  Mufcles  re- 
femble  a  Lozenge,  or  Rbomboides . 


All 
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All  Mufcles  which  ferve  for  the  fame 
Motion,  a  (lift  one  another  in  the  A&ion; 
and  thofe  Mufcles  which  a  &  oppofite  to  them 
are  call’d  Antagonifts  ;  fo  that  every  bending 
Mufcle  has  alfo  an  extending  Mufcle;  and 
when  the  one  contrails,  its  Antagonift  ex¬ 
tends.  That  Bone,  or  Bones,  to  which  the 
Mufcle  is  inferred,  is  the  Part  always  that 
moves. 

The  Head  is  lifted  up ,  or  pull’d  back¬ 
wards  ;  mov’d  femicircularly ;  and  bended 
forwards. 

I  t  is  lifted  up,  or  pull’d  backwards,  by 
four  Pair  of  Mufcles  ;  the  Splenius,  the  Com¬ 
plexes,  the  Retius  Major ,  and  the  Re  Bits 

Minor. 

The  Splenitis  fingly,  without  its  Fellow, 
draws  the  Head  together  with  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  to  which  it  is  inferted,  to  that 
fide  backwards  ;  if  they  both  ail,  they  pull 
the  Head  dire&ly  backwards  together,  with 
thofe  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck:  This  Mufcle 
arifes  partly  tendinous,  and  partly  fiefby,  from 
the  four  or  five  fuperior  Spines  of  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Back.  The  lower  Part  of  this  Mufcle 
is  inferted  to  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Vertebra  of  the  Neck, 
The  fuperior  Part  is  inferted  into  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Occiput. 

M  r.  Cowper  obferves,  That  AnatomUls 
have  err’d,  in  reck’ning  the  Spknii  among  the 
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proper  Mufcles  of  the  Head,  and  is  of  Opini¬ 
on,  that  they  ought  to  be  efteem’d  as  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Head  and  Neck,  becaufe  they  are 
alfo  implanted  to  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  *. 

The  Complexus  is  a  Mufcle  alfo,  that  acting 
fingly,  draws  the  Head  to  the  fame  fide  back¬ 
wards,  and  both  a&ing,  draw  it  direftly  back¬ 
wards. 

Its  Origination  is  from  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceffes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax ,  and  is 
partly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefhy  ;  it  afcends 
obliquely,  and  becomes  ftill  more  flefhy,  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  is  inferred  into  the  Os  Occipitis,  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Termination  of  the  Sple¬ 
nitis.  There  is  a  Part  of  this  Mufcle  inferted 
into  the  ‘Procejfus  Mammi  for  mis,  or  the  back- 
part  of  the  Skull. 

The  Rehim  Major  arifes  from  the  double 
Spine  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and 
is  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Occiput. 

The  Refius  Minor  lies  under  the  Refius 
Major,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Os  Occipitis , 
and  has  its  Origination  from  the  back-part  of 
the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  Thefe  Muf¬ 
cles  alfo  nod  the  Head  backwards. 

The  femicircular  Motion  of  the  Head  is 
perform’d  by  the  Obliquus  Inferior ,  Obliqms 
Superior,  and  Maflotdaus. 
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The  Obliquus  Inferior  arifes  from  the 
double  fpinal  Procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck,  and  after  an  oblique  Afcent  is  inferr¬ 
ed  into  the  tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  firft. 

When  either  of  thefe  Obliqui  Inferiores 
afts,  it  draws  the  tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  firft 
Vertebra  near  the  Spine  of  the  fecond  ;  fo  con- 
fequently  the  Head  is  mov’d  to  the  fame  fide, 
and  is  very  much  aflifted  on  the  contrary  fide 
by  the  Maftoidaus ;  and  when  they  both  a ft, 
they  confpire  to  hold  the  Head  more  ftable. 

T  h  e  Ohliquus  Superior ,  arifes  from  the 
tranfverfe  Procefs  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck,  and  is  inferred  into  the  lateral  and  infe¬ 
rior  Part  of  the  Occiput. 

4  Tho’  thefe  Obliqui  Superiors s  perform 
4  the  fame  Office  with  the  Reffii  Minores ,  of 
4  pulling  the  Head  direftly  backwards,  when 
4  it  is  ereft ;  yet  as  it  is  neceflary  the  Head 
4  fhould  be  mov’d  backward  at  the  fame  Time 
4  it  is  turn’d  to  one  fide  ;  it  is  an  Argument  of 
4  a  confiderable  Council  of  Nature,  to  add 
4  thefe,  and  the  Reffi  Minore j,  to  aft  at  that 
4  Time,  fince  the  Reffi  Majores  are  then  foex- 
4  tended  by  that  Rotation  of  the  Head,  that 
4  they  cannot  well  aft  *. 

T  h  e  Mafioidaus  arifes  partly  flefliy  ,  and 
partly  tendinous,  from  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Sternum ,  and  near  half  the  Clavicula ,  with 
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two,  and  fometimes  three,  diftind  beginnings; 
and  afcending  obliquely,  joyn  in  half  their 
Progrefs,  and  compofe  a  fomewhat  round i 
thick,  and  flefhy  Mufcle  ;  and  marching  over 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Mufcle  call’d  Elevator 
Scapula ,  becomes  broader  again,  and  is  in* 
ferted  tendinous  into  the  back-part  of  the  Tro* 
cejjus  Mammi  liar  is,  and  theadjoyning  Part  of  the 
Oj  Occipitisy  above  the  Infertion  of  part  of  the 
Splenius. 

4  T  h  e  Origine,  Progrefs,  and  Infertion  of 
4  this  Mufcle,  not  being  duly  confider’d,  has 
4  led  Anatomifts  into  Errors  concerning  its 
4  Ufe ;  for  if  this  Mufcle  a£fs  on  either  fide; 
4  the  Mammillary  Procefs,  on  the  fame  fide, 
4  is  brought  towards  a  right  Pofition  with  its 
4  Original  at  the  Sternum ,  and  the  Head  is 
4  turn’d  to  the  contrary  fide  ;  and  this  Aftion 
4  of  it  is  commonly  well  exprefs’d  by  Painters; 
4  but  fhould  it  more  and  more  contract,  it  will 
4  draw  the  Head  to  one  fide  forwards,  as  we 
4  fee  in  wry  Necks  (commonly  to  call’d)  where 
4  one  of  thefe  Mufcles  remains  contracted  ;  but 
4  if  they  both  a£t  together,  the  Head  is  rather 
4  pull’d  back  than  forwards,  by  how  much 
4  their  Infections  are  rather  behind  the  Mam* 
4  miliary  TroceJJes  than  upon  them  ;  which 
4  Proceffes  are  e  Diametro  oppofite  to  the  Arti* 
4  culation  of  the  Head,  with  the  firft  Vertebra 
4  of  the  Neck  *. 


The 
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The  Head  is  bended  forwards  by  the 
Reffus  Internus  Major  ;  and  Reffus  Internus 
Minor . 

The  ReHus  Internus  Major  arifes  partly 
flefliy,  but  chiefly  tendinous,  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  five  interior  tranfverfe  Proceflesof 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  is  inferted  into 
the  foremoft  Appendix  of  the  Os  Occipitis ,  near 
its  great  Hole,  that  tranfmits  the  Medulla  Ob - 
longata .  !  *  . 

The  Rcfrtw  Internus  Mmor  lies  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  like 
the  Reffus  Minor  on  the  back-part;  and  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  anterior  (Appendix  of  the  Os 
Occipitis ,  immediately  under  the  former. 

These  are  Antagonifts  to  the  Reffi  Mi~ 
nores . 

Fallopius  takes  Notice  of  another 
Pair  of  Mufcles  call’d  ReHi  Later  ale  which 
come  from  the  tranfverfe  Precedes  of  the  firft  - 
Ve rtebra,  and  are  inferted  near  the  Mammil¬ 
lary  Procefs,  and  help  to  move  the  Head  a 
little  on  one  fide. 

•  ,  t  - 

The  Neck  is  bended  by  the  Longus  and 
the  Scalenus. 

The  Longus  arifes  partly  tendinous,  but 
chiefly  flefhy,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  five 
upper  Vertebra  of  the  Back;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fore-part  of  all  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Neck ;  becaufe  thefe  Vertebra  ire  more  move- 
able  than  thofe  of  the  Back, 
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It  is  call’d,  for  its  Ufe,  Flexor  Colli ,  the 
Bender  of  the  Neck. 

The  Scalenus  arifes  from  the  firft  and 
fecond  Ribs,  and  afcending,  is  inferred  into 
all  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Neck,  ex¬ 
cept  the  firft  ;  for  which  Reafon,  the  Neck  be¬ 
ing  more  eafily  mov’d,  than  the  Ribs  to  which 
they  are  fatten’d,  thefe  Mufcles  are  juftly 
reckoned  among  the  Benders  of  the  Neck 

The  Neck  is  extended  by  the  Mufculi  Ver* 
ttlrelesy  and  is  pull’d  direftly  backwards  by 
the  Sfinalis  Colli. 

The  Spinalis  Colli  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
five  fuperior  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  Verte - 
ira  of  the  Back,  and  inferior  of  the  Neck ; 
affd  afcending  obliquely,  is  inferred  into  the 
inferior  Margin  of  the  back-part  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck  :  This,  with  its  Fellow, 
pull  the  Neck  diredtly  backwards. 

The  Body  is  kept  eredl  by 

The  Longijjimus  TOorfi ;  this  Mufcle  is  an 
itifeparable  Companion ,  at  its  Origination, 
with  the  Sacrolumbus ,  which  arifes  from  the 
back-part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  Os  Sacrum  ;  and  all  the  Spines 
of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  :  In  its  Afcent  it 
gives  divers  tendinous  Infertions  to  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  Proceffes  of  the  fame  Vertebra  ;  as  alfo  to 
thofe  of  the  Back  and  Neck.  This  Mufcle  is 
not  only  imploy’d  in  keeping  the  Body  eredt, 
and  bending  it  backwards,  but  it  is  a  confider- 
able  Help  in  walking  j  for  when  either  Leg 

moves 
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moves  forwards,  this  Mufcle,  on  the  fame 
fide,  may  be  obferv’d  to  be  in  Aftion  near  its 
Rife.  Under  this  Mufcle  lies 

The  Tranfverfalis  Dorfi ,  of  which  Anato- 
mifts  commonly  make  three  Mufcles  (viz.) 
the  Sacery  the  Semijpiuciw,  and  Tranfverfalis 
Colli.  It  arifes  from  all  the  tranfverfe  Procef- 
fes  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  Back,  and 
Neck;  except  the  twofirft;  and  alfo  from 
the  Os  Sacrum ;  and  afcending  obliquely,  is 
inferted  by  fo  many  diftinft  Tendons  to  the 
Spines  of  the  firperior  Vertebra.  This-  Mufcle 
moves  the  whole  Spine  obliquely  backwards. 

The  Inter  Sp inales  arife  partly  flefhy,  and 
partly  tendinous,  from  the  Spines  of  the  Loins; 
and  the  Inferior  of  the  Back ;  and  are  infert¬ 
ed  into  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Spines  of 
the  Back  :  They  joyn  the  Longijfimus  ‘ TOorfi ; 
another  Part  arifes  [from  the  fuperior  Parts  of 
each  double  fpinal  Procefs  of  the  Neck ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  fecond  Vertebra.  (Mr.  Cow- 
who  firft  obferved  thefe  Mufcles,  takes 
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Notice,  That  it  was  for  thefe  Mufcles  that 
the  fpinal  Proceffes  of  the  Vertebra  ,of  the 
Neck  were  made  double)  and  it  is  inferted 
into  the  interior  Parts  of  all  the  fa  id  Spines, 
This  Mufcle  draws  the  fpinal  Proceffes  nearer 
each  other,  when  we  pull  the  Head  very  much 
back. 

•  *  -i 

The  Quadrat  us  Lumborum  arjfcs 
from  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium )  and  after  an  oblique  Afcent,  is  inferted 

E  a  into 
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into  the  infide  of  all  the  tranfverfe  Procefles  of 
the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  This  Mufclc 
moves  the  Body  upon  the  Loins  to  one  fide, 
and  moves  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  or  Os 
Ilium ,  nearer  each  other.  So  when  we  ftand 
on  one  Foot,  it  draws  the  Vertebra  to  that 
fide,  and  makes  the  Trunk  come  towards  a 
perpendicular  Dire&ion  of  its  Gravity  to  that 
Foot ;  fo  as  to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the 
whole  Trunk,  and  fuperior  Parts  thereon. 
But  if  we  hang  by  the  Hands ;  then,  either  of 
thefe  Mufcles  afking,  draws  the  Os  Ilium 
nearer  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins. 

The  Vertebra  of  the  Loins  are  bended  by 
the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly. 

The  Mufcles  of  the  Thorax ,  being  for  the 
Ufe  of  Refpiration,  I  fhall  omit,  as  well  as 
thofe  belonging  to  the  Belly,  Privities,  and 
lhall  proceed  to  thofe  belonging  to  the  Shoul¬ 
der  Blades,  and  then  to  thofe  of  the  Limbs. 

The  Scapula  is  mov’d  backwards;  and 
forwards;  upwards;  and  downwards:  It  is 
moved  forwards  by 

The  Seratus  minor  aAnticm ;  is  inferted 
into  the  Trocejfus  Coracoidts,  which  it  draws 
forwards;  and  arifes  thin  and  flelhy  from  the 
fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Ribs. 

The  Trapezius ,  or  Cucullaris ,  arifes  flelhy 
from  the  Os  Occipitis,  and  tendinous  from  the 
Points  of  the  Spines  of  the  three  lowed  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Neck,  and  eight  fuperior  of  the 
Back;  which  broad  Origination  is  inferted 

-  .  into 
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into  the  Spine  of  the  Scapula ;  to  the  Acromion ; 
and  Clavicula.  This  Mufcle  moves  the  Sca¬ 
pula  varioufly  upwards ,  backwards ,  and 
downwards  ;  according  to  the  three  Directi¬ 
ons  of  its  Fibres. 

The  Rhomboids  s,  fo  call’d  from  its  Fi¬ 
gure,  arifes  tendinous  from  the  two  inferior 
Spines  of  the  Meek,  and  four  fuperior  of  the 
Back ;  growing  flefhy  in  its  oblique  Defcent, 
it  is  inferted  to  the  whole  Bafis  of  the  Scapu¬ 
la ,  which  it  draws  upwards,  and  back¬ 
wards. 

The  Levator  Scapula  has  divers  feparate 
Originations  from  the  fecond,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  tranfverfe  Procefles  of  the  Vertelrx  of 
the  Neck ;  which  after  unite  and  compofe 
one  large  flefhy  Mufcle,  which  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  fuperior  Angle  of  the  Scapula ,  which 
it  draws  upwards.  This  Mufcle  is  alfo  call’d 
Mufculus  patientia ,  becaufe  thofe  who  are  any 
ways  griev’d,  ufe.  it.  Thefe  Mufcles  may 
move  the  Arm,  as  thofe  of  the  Arm  move  it, 
becaufe  of  the  Connexion  of  the  two  Bones: 
They  help  alfo  in  Refpiration. 

W  e  now  come  to  the  Limbs  themfelves, 
and  firft  of  the  Arm,  which  is,  ftri&ly  fpeak- 
ing,  only  of  that  Part  between  the  Shoulder 
Blade,  and  the  Elbow. 

The  Humerus ,  or  Arm,  has  five  different 
Motions ;  they  move  upwards  ;  downwards ; 
forwards ;  backwards ;  and  round. 
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There  are  three  which  lift  the  Arm  up¬ 
wards  (viz.)  the  Dehoides ;  the  Supra  Spi- 
fiaius  ;  and  Coraco  Irachialu. 

The  Mufcuhs  "Dehoides  is  of  a  triangular 
Figure,  and  arifes  from  the  Spina  Scapula ; 
from  the  Acromion ;  and  from  the  inferior  ex¬ 
ternal  half  of  the  Clavkula ,  where  it  is  intire- 
ly  fleffty  ;from  hence  defending,  growing  ftill 
narrCWtfr,  it  pafles  above  the  Joynt  of  the 
Humerus,  and  is  inferred  by  a  fhort  Tendon, 
partly  fiefhy,  and  partly  tendinous,  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  Humerus  near  its  external 
fide.  This  Mufcle  does  not  only  lift  the  Arm 
dire£tly  hpivards,  but  alfo  forhewhat  for¬ 
wards,  or  backwards,  according  to  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  its  different  Series  of  Fibres. 

'  The  Supra  Spinatusis  plac’d  above  the 
$pihe  of  the  Shoulder  Blade,  and  arifes  flefhy 
frbm  all  the  Bafis  of  the  Scapula  that’s above 
the  Spine ;  as  alfo,  from  the  Spine  and  fupe- 
rior  Side  of  the  Shoulder  Blade,  and  from 
thence  pa  fling  over  the  ^Acromion,  and  Arti¬ 
culation  of  the  Humerus ,  where  it  becomes 
tendinous,  is  inferred  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Humerus ,  which  it  embraces  by  its  Tendon. 
This  Mufcle  alfo  moves  the  Arm  a  little  back¬ 
wards^  as  well  as  lifts  it  up. 

T  h  e  Coraco  Irachialis ,  arifes  partly  flefhy, 
and  partly  tendinous,  from  the  extreme  Point 
of  th t  Troceppus  Coracoides  Scapula  ;  in  its  De- 
fcent  it  grows  thicker;  and  is  inferred  into  the 
middle,  aiid  inner  part  of  the  Humerus . 

The 
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The  Arm  is  drawn  downwards  by  two 
Pair  of  Mufcles,  call’d  the  Latiffimus  T hrffi 
and  the  Teres  Major. 

The  Latiffimus  Dorfi ,  or  oAnis  captor. 
This  Pair  of  Mufcles  covers  almoft  all  the 
Back;  its  Origination  is  thin,  large,  and  ten¬ 
dinous,  and  deriv’d  from  the  Spines  of  the 
feven  lower  Vertebra  of  the  Back ;  and  from 
all  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  Loins ; 
from  the  fuperior  Spines  of  the  Os  Sacrum  \ 
and  alfo  from  the  pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine 
of  the  Os  Ilium .  In  its  Alcent  over  the  Ribs 
laterally,  it  has  divers  Fa/ciculi  of  flefhy  Fibres, 
that  arife  from  thence,  and  joyn  with  it;  and 
as  it  paffes  by  the  inferior  Angle  of  the  Sca¬ 
pula,  it  becomes  thicker,  more  flefhy,  and 
narrower,  and  is  inferted  with  the  Teres  Ma¬ 
jor,  with  a  fhort,  flat,  ftrong  Tendon,  into 
the  Humerus .  It  draws  the  Arm  downwards, 
and  alfo  a  little  backwards. 

The  Teres  Major ,  or  Rotundas  Major , 
arifes  from  the  lower  Angle  of  the  Scapula ; 
it  makes  a  broad,  flat,  but  fhort  Tendon  ;  and 
is.  inferted  with  the  Latiffimus  Dorfi ,  below 
the  Isieck  of  the  Humerus .  It  draws  the  Arm 
backwards,  and  pulls  it  fomewhat  down¬ 
wards. 

The  Arm  is  mov’d  forwards  by  the  Tec- 
t oralis ;  which  has  a  femicircular,  broad,  and 
flefhy  beginning,,  from  near  half  the  inner 
part  of  the  Clavicula ,  below  from  the  Os  Tee - 
tons,  and  from  all  .the  cartilaginous  Ends,  of 
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the  fix  fuperior  Ribs ;  and  from  the  bony 
part  of  the  feventh  Rib;  and  pafTing  tranf- 
verfly  over  the  upper  part  of  the  Mufculus  Sf- 
ceps  Cubiti ,  and  above  the  Termination  of 
the  ‘Deltoides ,  it  is  inferred  by  a  fhort  and 
broad,  ftrong  Tendon,  into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  Humerus. 

The  eroding  of  the  Fibres  of  this  Mufcle, 
near  their  Infertion,  is  a  Contrivance  in  Na¬ 
ture,  to  render  its  A&ion  more  vigorous. 
The  Fibres  of  the  upper  part  defcend  to  the 
lower  part  of  its  Implantations  to  the  Hume - 
ms  ;  and  thofe  of  its  lower  part  afcend  to  the 
upper,  eroding  each  other  with  acute  Angles. 
This  Mufcle  is  call’d  alfo  Adductor  Humeriy 
and  moves  the  Arm  varioufly,  according  to 
the  Operation  of  its  fevera.1  Series  of  Fibres. 

The  Arm  is  drawn  backwards  by  three 
Mufcles  ;  the  Tranfverjalis ;  the  Infra  Spina - 
tus  ;  and  Subfcapularis . 

The  Tranfverfalis,  or  Teres  Minor ,  arifes 
from  the  lower  Edge  of  the  Scapula ,  and  is  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus .  Mr. 
Cowper  obferves,  That  this  Mufcle  may  be 
wanting  in  fome  Bodies,  and  did  imagine  it 
to  be  fo  in  a  Subjefl:  he  order’d  a  Figure  to  be 
drawn  from. 

The  Infra  Spinatus  lies  below  the  Spine  of 
the  Scapula  ;  and  rifes  fleflhy  from  the  inferior 
Part  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Scapula  ;  and  is  infert- 
cd  into  the  upper  Parc  of  the  Neck  of  the  Hu~ 
mrus • 
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The  Sub[capularis  fills  and  covers  all  the 
internal  concave  Part  of  the  Scapula ;  arifes 
flefhy  from  its  whole  Bafis,  and  from  its  upper 
and  lower  Cofia  internally,  and  grows  lefs  in 
its  Progrefs;  and  paffing  over  the  Joynt,  is 
inferted  into  the  Neck  of  the  Humerus  in  a 
femicircular  manner.  This  Mufcle  draws  the 
Arm  to  the  Trunk  of  the  Body  ;  and  is  made 
ufeofby  the  Bag-piper,  to  comprefs  his  Bel¬ 
lows  under  his  Arm. 

The  Tendons  of  thefe  three  laft  Mufcles 
furround  the  Joynt  of  the  Humerus . 

When  all  thefe  Mufcles  move  fucceflive- 
ly,  the  Arm  moves  circularly. 

The  Cubitus ,  which  is  that  Part  of  the 
Arm  (commonly  fo  call’d)  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  Humerus,  to  the  Carpus,  or  Wrift, 
is  bended  and  extended  by  fix  Mufcles :  It  is 
bent  by  the  ‘ Biceps ;  and  ‘ Bracbaus  Intermit*, 
and  it  is  extended  by  the  Longus ;  ‘ Brevis , 
Brachaus  Ext  emus  ;  and  the  Anconeus. 

The  Biceps  has  two  Heads,  or  tendinous 
Originations;  the  one  arifes  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  brink  of  the  Head  of  the  Scapula , 
under  the  broad  Ligament  of  the  Joynt,  and 
is  call’d  the  external  Head,  which  is  round 
and  tendinous,  and  is  inclos’d  in  the  Channel 
in  the  Head  of  the  Humerus.  The  other  arifes 
horn  the  Trocefjus  Coracoides ,  and  is  call’d  the 
internal  Head;  it  is  broad  and  tendinous;  in 
their  Defeent  they  joyn;  and  about  the  middle* 
and  fore-part  of  the  Arm,  they  compofe  a  large 

flefhy 
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fiefby  Mulcle,  which  becoming  lefs  near  the 
joynt  of  the  Cubit,  with  the  Humerus ,  grows 
perfectly  tendinous,  and  is  inferred  by  a  fhorr, 
thick,  and  round  Tendon,  into  a  Protuberance 
•t  the  upper  end  of  the  Radius.  Some  of  the 
Fibres  of  this  Tendon  form  another  thin  Ten¬ 
don,  which  paffes  over  the  Mufculus  fronator 
Radii  Rotundas,  and  covers  all  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Radius  and  Fingers  externally.  This 
Mufcle  bends  the  Cubit. 

The  Brachaus  Interims  arifes  flefhy from 
the  middle,  and  internal  Part  of  the  Humerus , 
at  the  Terminations  of  the  T )eltoides,  and 
Comeo  Brachialis ;  and  lies  partly  under  the 
*Rkeps,  and  defcending  over  the  Joynt  of  the 
Cubit,  with  the  Arm- Bone,  is  inferred,  part* 
ly  flefhy,  and  partly  tendinous,  into  the  upper 
and  fore-part  of  the  Cubitus ,  by  a  very  fihort, 
and  ftrong  Tendon.  This  Mufcle  bends  the 
Cubit. 

T  H  e  Longus  arifes  from  the  inferior  Cofla 
rf ih £  Scapula,  near  its  Neck  ;  as  it  delcends 
upon  the  back-fide  of  the  Humerus ,  it  joyns 
the  ‘Brevis,  which  arifes  from  the  fuperior 
»d  hinder  Part  of  the  Humerus ;  and  both 
together  joyn  the  Brach&us  Exterms ,  which 
■utifles.  from  about  the  middle  and  hinder  Part 
rf*  the  Humerus .  The  flefhy  Fibres  of  thefe 
tteee  feeing  fo  jpyn*d,  and  being  externally  ten- 
they  cover  the  Elbow?  and  are  in- 
late,  the  Qlmamum* 
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The  Anconaus  arifes  flefhy  from  the  infe¬ 
rior  and  back-part  of  the  Humerus ;  it  is  a 
fmall  Mufcle,  but  grows  thicker  as  it  marches 
between  the  upper  ends  of  the  Ulna  and  Ra¬ 
dius  ^  and  is  inferred  into  the  lateral  and  inter¬ 
nal  Part  of  the  Ulna,  about  a  Thumb’s  length 
below  the  Olecranium. 

These  Mufcles  extend  the  Cubit. 

The  Radius ,  or  fecond  Bone  of  the  Cubit, 
is  bended,  and  extended  by  the  Mufcles  al¬ 
ready  defcrib’d  in  common  with  the  Cubitus , 
or  Ulna  ;  yet  it  has  peculiar  to  it  felf  four  Pair 
of  Mufcles;  two  of  which  turn  the  Palm  of 
the  Hand  downwards,  and  are  call’d  Tronator 
Teres ;  or  Rotundas  ;  and  Tronator  Quadratus ; 
The  two  other  turn  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
upwards,  and  are  call’d  Supinator  Longus ;  and 
Supinator  ‘Brevis , 

The  Tronator  Teres  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  internal  Protuberance  of  the  Humerus; 
and  palling  obliquely,  has  a  flefhy,  and  tendi¬ 
nous  Xrifertion  into  the  middle  of  the  external 
Part  of  the  RadiuL 

The  Tronator  Quadratus  arifes  broads 
membranous,  and  flelhy,  from  the  lower,  and 
inner  Part  of  the  Ulna ;  and  palling  tranfc 
verfly  over  the  Ligament  that  joyns  the  Radi¬ 
us  to  the  Ulna,  is  implanted  of  the  fame 
breadth,  on  the  external  and  lower  Part  of  the 
Radius . 

The  Supinator  Longus  arifes  flelhy  from 
the  external  Ridge  of  the  Humerus :  it  lies  all 

along 
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along  the  Radius ,  to  whofe  external,  and  infe¬ 
rior  Part,  it  is  implanted  by  a  pretty  broad 
Tendon. 

The  Supinator  ‘Brevis  arifes  tendiqous 
from  the  external  Protuberance  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus  ;  and  from  the  external  and  upper  Part  of 
the  Ulna ;  and  palling  round  the  Radius ,  ad* 
hering  ftri&Iy  to  the  Membrane  that  involves 
the  Articulation  of  thefe  two  Bones,  it  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  upper,  and  fore-part  of  the  Ra¬ 
dius  ;  but  below  the  Tendon  of  the  Biceps. 

The  Affions  of  thefe  Mufcles  are  call’d 
Pronation,  and  Supination. 

Two  Mufcles  belong  to  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand. 

The  'Palmar is  arifes  from  the  internal  Ex¬ 
uberance  of  the  Humerus  ;  it  expands  it  felf 
into  a  large  Aponeurofis  which  cleaves  to  the 
Metacarpus ,  and  compofes  four  Cafes  for  the 
four  Tendons  of  the  Fingers  10  pafs  through. 

The  Palmar  is  Brevis  lies  under  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  arifes  from  the  Bone  of  the  Metacar¬ 
pus  that  fuftains  the  little  Finger ;  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  eighth  Bone  of  the  Carpus . 
They  aflift  the  Hand  in  grafping  any  Thing, 
and  this  laFt  makes  the  Palm  of  the  Hand 
concave. 

The  Wrift  is  compos’d  of  eight  (mall 
Bones;  and  is  bended,  and  extended,  by  four 
Pair  of  Mufcles ;  two  of  which  are  internal, 

and  two  external. 
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The  Cubitus  Inter nm  arifes  tendinous  and 
flelhy  from  the  internal  Extuberance  of  the 
Humerm ,  and  from  the  rough  Edge  of  all  the 
anterior  Procefs  of  the  Ulna,  upon  which  it 
runs  all  along,  firmly  adhering  to  the  Tronator 
Teres  of  the  Radius ;  then  pa  fling  under  the 
annular  Ligament,  it  is  inferted  by  a  flat, 
ftrong,  and  fliort  Tendon,  into  the  fourth  of 
the  firft  Order  of  the  Carpus. 

The  Radium  Internm  ariles  tendinous, 
from  the  fame  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Hu~ 
merus  as  the  former ;  and  lying  along  the  Ra~ 
dim,  is  inferted  into  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Me- 
tacarpm  that  fuftains  the  Fore-finger. 

These  two  Mufcles  bend  the  Wrift. 

The  Cubit  am  Externm  arifes  from  the 
external  Extuberance  of  the  Humerm,  and 
pafling  under  the  annular  Ligament,  is  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  Metacarpus 
that  fuftains  the  little  Finger. 

The  Radium  Externm  makes  two  diftinQ: 
Mufclesy  the  firft  arifes  broad,  thin,  and 
flefhy,  from  above  the  external  Protuberance 
of  the  Humerm  ;  and  the  fecond  fprings  from 
the  lowermoft  Part  of  the  fame  Protuberance ; 
they  both  lie  on  the  out-fideofthe  Radim,  and 
pafling  under  the  annular  Ligament,  the  one 
is  inferted  into  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpm  that  fuftains  the  fore  Finger, 
and  the  other  into  that  which  fuftains  the 
middle  Finger,  both  being  tendinous.  They 
extend  the  Wrift. 
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The  Fingers  are  bended,  and  extended, 
and  drawn  to  and  from  the  Thumb,  by  feve- 
ral  Mufcles. 

The  Mufcles  bending  the  Fingers,  are 
the  Sublimis ,  and  Profundus. 

The  Sublimis  arifes  from  the  internal 
Protuberance  of  the  Humerus ;  and  from  the 
fuperior  and  anterior  Part  of  the  Radius :  It 
divides  into  four  Tendons,  which  palling  un¬ 
der  the  annular  Ligament,  are  inferred  into 
the  upper  Part  of  the  fecond  Bone  of  each 
Finger.  This  bends  the  fecond  Joynt  of  the 
Fingers.  Each  of  thefe  Tendons  have  a  flit 
in  the  middle,  through  which  pafs  the  four 
Tendons  of  the  ‘Profundus ;  which  lying  under 
the  Sublimis,  arifes  flefhy  from  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Ulna ,  and  divides  into  four  Tendons, 
which  pafs  firft  under  the  annular  Ligament, 
and  then  through  the  flit  of  the  former  Ten¬ 
dons,  and  are  inferted  into  the  three  Bones  of 
the  Fingers. 

The  Extenfor  Digit  or  tm  communis  arifes 
from  the  external  Protuberance  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus  ;  and  divides  at  the  Carpus  into  three  flat 
Tendons,  which  palling  under  the  annular 
Ligament,  are  inferted  into  all  the  Bones  of  the 
fore,  middle,  and  ring  Fingers. 

The  Lumbricales  are  four  fmall  Mufcles 
riling  from  the  Tendons  of  the  Profundus,  and 
inferted  into  the  firft  Internodes  of  each  Fin¬ 
ger.  They  aflift  in  bending  the  firft  Joynt  of 
the  Finger. 
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The  Interojjei ,  four  of  which  calPd  the 
Internal,  arife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Me- 
tacarfusy  next  the  Carpus ,  and  are  infertedl 
on  the  internal  Sides  of  the  firft  Bones  of  the 
Fingers,  with  the  Lumbr  leaks  :  Thefe  bring 
the  Fingers  to  the  Thumb.  The  other  four 
are  external,  and  arife  from  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus ,  next  the  Carpus  ; 
and  are  inferted  on  the  external  Sides  of  the 
firft  Bones  of  the  Fingers ;  and  thefe  draw  the 
Fingers  from  the  Thumb. 

The  Thumb  is  bended  by  two  Mufcles, 
call’d, 

The  Fkxores  Tollicis  ;  the  firft  arifes  from 
the  internal  Extuberance  of  the  Humerus^  and 
from  the  middle  and  inner  Part  of  the  Radius  ; 
and  paffes  under  the  annular  Ligament,  and  h 
inferted  into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb* 
The  fecond  arifes  from  the  Carpiy  and  is  In¬ 
ferted  into  the  fecond  Internode  of  the 

The  Thumb  is  extended  by  three 
ties  (viz.) 

The  Extenfor  primi  Internodei  Tolllcis  ari¬ 
fes  from  the  fuperior,  and  external  Part  of  the 
Ulna ;  and  is  inferted  near  the  fecond  Joynt 
of  the  Thumb.  The  Extenjor  fecundi  arifes 
from  the  fuperior,  and  external  Part  of  the 
Radius ;  and  inferted  into  the  fecond  Bone  bf 
the  Thumb.  The  Extenfor  tertii  arifes  from 
the  Ulnay  a  little  below  the  firft,  and  is  in- 
ferted  into  the  third  Bone  of  the  Thumb* 


The 
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The  Tenar  forms  that  Part  call’d  Motts 
Lung,  and  arifes  from  the  annular  Ligament, 
and  firft  Bone  of  the  Carpus  ;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  external  Side  of  the  Thumb,  and 
draws  it  from  the  Fingers. 

The  oAnti-tenar  arifes  from  the  Bone  of 
the  Metacarpus  fuftaining  the  fore  Finger,  and 
is  inferred  into  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb, 
and  draws  it  to  the  Fingers. 

The  eAbdutior  lndici  ariles  from  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  Thumb,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  Bones  of  the  fore  Finger,  and 
draws  the  Finger  to  the  Thumb. 

The  Index  has  a  particular  Extenfor  ari- 
fing  from  the  middle,  and  external  Part  of 
theZ//»j;  and  palling  under  the  annular  Li¬ 
gament,  is  inferted  into  the  third  Bone  of  the 
Finger. 

The  little  Finger  has  two  proper  Mufcles. 

The  Hypotenar ;  which  arifes  from  the 
fourth  Bone  of  the  fecond  Rank  of  the  Bones 
of  the  Carpus  ;  and  from  the  annular  Liga¬ 
ment,  and  is  inferted  externally  into  the  firft 
Bone  of  the  little  Finger :  This  draws  it  from 
the  other  Fingers. 

The  Extenfor  of  the  little  Finger  arifes 
from  the  external  Protuberance  of  the  Hume¬ 
rus ,  and  upper  Part  of  the  Ulna ;  and  palling 
under  the  annular  Ligament,  is  inferted  into 
the  third  Bone  of  the  little  Finger. 

The  Thigh,  or  Os  Femoris ,  is  bended, 
and  extended  ;  moved  outwards ;  inwards  ; 

oblique- 
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obliquely  ;  and  circularly  ;  by  thirteen  Pair  of 
Mufcles :  it  is  bended  by  the  TJoas  \  Uiacus ; 
and  Veffineus. 

The  TJoas  Magnus  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
internal  Side  of  the  tranfverfe  ProcelTes  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Loins,  within  the  Abdomen ; 
and  is  inferted  tendinous  into  the  lower  Part  of 
the  leffer  Trochanter. 

This  bends  the  Thigh, by  bringing  it  for¬ 
wards. 

The  Uiacus  arifes  flefhy  from  all  the  in¬ 
ternal  Cavity  of  the  Os  Hum ;  it  joyns  the 
former  where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous : 
and  is  inferted  with  it. 

This  bends  the  Thigh,  and  brings  it  di- 
re£Hy  forwards,  as  in  walking. 

The  Tefiineus  arifes  broad  and  flefhy 
from  the  external  Part  of  the  Os  Tubti ;  and 
is  inferted  into  the  Thigh-Bone,  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  leffer  Trochanter. 

■  .  4  *  'wr  -■  * 

This  bends  the  Thigh-Bone,  by  draw¬ 
ing  it  upwards. 

The  Thigh  is  extended  by  the  Glutxus 
Major  ;  Medius  ;  and  Minor . 

The  Glutaus  Major  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
OsCoccygu\  the  Spines  of  the(Xr  Sacrum  \  and  the 
pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium ;  it  has 
alfo a  tendinous  beginning,  atthe  external  Mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium  ;  from  whence 
marching  over  the  external  Part  of  the  Glut&us 
Medius ,  at  the  great  Trochanter  ;  it  meets  with 
the  flefhy  Part  of  the  Mufcle  arifing  from  the 
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pofterior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium  ; 
Sacrum ;  and  Os  Coccygis-,  and  cleaving  to  a 
broad  Ligament  that  runs  between  the  Sa¬ 
crum,  and  Tubercle  of  the  Os  IJchium;  its 
flefhy  Fibres  defending  difgregately,  and  al- 
moft  femicircularly  become  tendinous,  as  they 
approach  the  great  Trochanter ;  where  it  is 
united  with  its  before-mention’d  tendinous 
Origination,  and  defcending  together  over  the 
great  Trochanter,  joyn  with  the  Tendon  of  the 
Mufculus  Memlranofus,  and  is  inferted  by  a 
large,  thick,  ftrong  Tendon,  to  the  Line  a 
tAjfera,  on  the  Back  of  the  Thigh-Bone, 
near  four  Fingers  breadth  below  the  great 

lYnrhrtMtrir 

This  'Mufcle  pulls  the  Thigh  direftly 
backwards. 

The  Glutaus  Medius  arifes  flefhy  from  all 
the  external  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os  Ilium , 
under  the  former  ;  and  defcending,  becomes 
thicker  and  more  flefhy  ;  and  is  inferted  fe¬ 
micircularly  by  a  fhort  ftrong  Tendon  to  the 
fuperior,  and  external  Part  of  the  great  Tro¬ 
chanter. 

This  Mufcle  aflifts  the  former. 

The  Glutaus  Minor  arifes  with  a  femi- 
circular,  broad  beginning,  from  the  lower 
Part  of  the  external  fide  of  the  Os  Ilium ; 
from  whence  its  flefhy  Fibres  defcend,  and  are 
inferted  partly  flefhy,  and  partly  tendinous, 
at  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  great  Trochanter ; 
this  performs  the  fame  Office  with  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  The 
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The  Thigh  is  mov’d  inwards,  or  both 
Thighs  brought  together  by  the  Triceps ; 
which  having  three  Originations,  and  three 
Infertions,  may  be  divided  into  three  Mufcles. 

The  firft  arifes  by  a  ftrong  roundifh  Ten* 
don,  from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  Os  Tubist 
next  the  Veffineus ;  and  defcending  obliquely, 
joyns  with  the  third,  and  is  inferred  above  the 
fecond,  into  the  Line  a  Jfpera  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone. 

The  fecond  arifes  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Os  Ttibis? by  a  broad  tendinous,  but  chiefly 
fleOiy  beginning;  and  is  inferted  about  the 
middle  of  the  Line  a  Ajpera  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone. 

The  third  arifes  broad  and  flefhy  from 
the  inferior  Edges,  and  external  Parts  of  the 
Os  lfchiumy  and  Os  Tubis  ;  and  defcending  ob¬ 
liquely,  is  inferted  partly  tendinous,  and  part¬ 
ly  flefhy,  to  the  Line  a  aAfpera  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone.  The  lower  Part  of  this  Head  is  infert¬ 
ed  a  little  below  the  fecond,  to  the  internal 
and  lower  Apophyfis  of  the  Thigh-Bone.  The 
Ufe  of  thefe  three  Mufcles  is  various,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diverfity  of  its  beginnings ;  fo  the 
laft  defcrib’d  Part  of  it  draws  the  Thigh- 
Bone  upwards,  inwards,  and  fomewhat  back¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  firft  and  fecond  beginnings, 
pull  the  Thigh  more  inward,  and  turn  it 
fomewhat  outwards ;  as  when  we  put  our 
Legs  a-crofs  each  other. 

'■*'*  1  .  •  :  •-  '  V#  w  i  i 
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The  Thigh  is  turn’d  outwards  by  the 
Quadragemini  ;  which  are  four  Pair  of 
Mufcles^ 

The  firft  is  call’d  Tyriformis •  by  fome, 
lliacus  Externus ;  and  by  others,  Quadrege- 
minus  Trimus  ;  it  arifes  round  and  fleihy  from 
the  inferior  and  lateral  Part  of  the  Os  Sacrum  ; 
defending  from  thence  obliquely  in  the  great 
Sinus  of  the  Os  Ilium,  above  the  acute  Procefs 
of  the  Ifcbiutn ;  it  joyns  the  Gluteus  Medium 
before  its  Infertion  with  the 

Second  and  third,  call’d  Gemini ,  which 
two  Mufcles  are  united  by  a  carnous  Mem¬ 
brane  both  above  and  below ;  and  arife  from 
the  Protuberance  of  the  lfcbium  ;  and  are,  with 
the  firft,  inferred  in  the  upper  Part  of  the 
Dentj  at  the  Root  of  the  great  Trochanter . 

The  fourth  is  the  Quadratus ,  which  arifes 
broad  and  flefby,  from  the  Epphyfis  of  the 
lfcbium ;  and  paffes  tranfverfly  of  an  equal 
breadth  and  thicknefs  to  its  partly  flefhy,  and 
partly  tendinous  Implantation,  at  the  out-fide 
of  the  great  Trochanter .  Thefe  move  the 
Thigh  outwards,  and  fomewhat  upwards. 

The  Thigh  is  mov’d  circularly,  and  ob¬ 
liquely,  when  thefe  Mufcles  ad  fucceflively  ; 
but  particularly  by  the  two  Obturatores. 

The  Obturator  Internus  arifes  broad  and 
flefhy,  from  the  internal  Circumference  of  the 
Hole  that  is  between  the  lfcbium,  and  Tubis ; 
whence  palling  tranfverfly,  it  is  infleded  on 
the  Sinus  of  the  lfcbium  j  on  each  fide  of 

which, 
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which,  namely  the  acute,  and  obtufe  Procefs, 
arifes  its  fecond  flefhy  Body,  call’d  Mar  [upt¬ 
urn ,  which,  covering  the  original  Tendons, 
defcends  obliquely  with  them,  and  are  infert- 
ed  into  the  Dent  of  the  great  Trochanter ,  Its 
Tendon  lies  between  the  Gemini ;  and  by  it 
the  Thigh  is  turn'd  outwards. 

The  Obturator  Externus  arifes  flefhy  from 
the  external  Circumference  of  the  fame  Hole, 
as  the  former ;  its  Name  is  derived  from  its 
Situation  ;  and  from  its  Ufe  it  is  call’d  Rota¬ 
tor  Femoris  Extrorfum ;  it  embraces  the  Neck 
of  the  Thigh-Bone,  and  palling  under  the 
Quadratus ,  leffens  it  felf,  and  is  implanted 
tendinous  to  the  fmall  Cavity  of  the  great 
Trochanter . 

T  h  e  Leg  is  bended  by  four  Pair  of  Mufcles; 
and  extended  by  four ;  thofe  that  bend  the 
Leg,  are,  the  Semi-nervojus ;  the  Semumembra - 
nofus  ;  the  "Biceps  Femoris  ;  and  the  Gracilis . 

The  Semi-nervojus  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
back-part  of  the  Protuberance  of  the  Ijchium  ; 
and  is  inferted,  by  a  flattifih,  round  Tendon, 
into  the  internal  Part  of  the  Epiphyjis  of  the 
Tibia. 

This  bends  the  Leg  backwards ,  and 
brings  it  a  little  upwards. 

The  Semi-membranofus  has  a  tendinous 
Origine  from  the  Protuberance  of  the  Ifchium , 
and  is  partly  cover’d  with  the  Semi-nervojus % 
in  its  proper  Situation  ;  it  compofes  a  broad, 
flat  Tendon,  which  becomes  a  round,  flefhy 

F  5  Belly, 
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Belly,  on  the  back-part  of  the  Thigh  :  About 
the  lower  Epipfyfes  of  the  Thigh-Bone  it  is 
converted  to  a  ftrong  round  Tendon;  and  is 
inferted  into  the  upper,  and  back-part  of  the 
Ttbia. 

This  bends  the  Tibia  ;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  its  lower  Tendons;  which,  as  they 
run  in  a  Channel  on  the  inferior  Epiphjfis  pf 
the  Thigh-Bone,  as  in  a  Fully,  they  there  di¬ 
rect,  and  render  its  Action  of  bending  the  Leg 
more  vigorous. 

The  ‘Biceps  Femoris ,  fo  calfd  from  its 
two  Heads;  one  of  which  arifes  tendinous  and 
flefhy,  in  common  with  the  Semi-neYvojus% 
from  the  Protuberance  of  the  Ijchium ;  the 
other  arifes  from  the  middle  of  the  Linea  Af- 
fera  by  a  flefhy  acute  beginning,  which,  as 
it  defcends,  grows  broader^  and  joyning  the 
other,  is  inferted  by  one  Tendon  into  the  up¬ 
per,  and  external  Part  of  the  Fibula. 

This  Mufcle  alfo  bends  the  Leg. 

The  Gracilis  arifes  fomewhat  broad,  part¬ 
ly  tendinous,  and  partly  flefhy,  from  the  Uni¬ 
on  of  the  Os  Tubis ,  and  Ifcbium  ;  and  in  its 
ftrait  Defcent,  by  the  in-fide  of  the  Thigh,  it 
becomes  tendinous,  and  is  fo  inferted  into  the 
fuperior,  and  internal  fide  of  the  Tibia. 

I  t  affifis  the  Flexors  of  the  Tibia. 

T  h  e  Leg  is  extended  by  four  Pair  of 
Mufcles,  which  are,  the  Rett  us  ;  the  Vafius 
JLxterms  ;  the  Vajtus  Interims  5  and  Crureus. 
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The  ReBus  arifes  flefhy  from  the  Pro-emi- 
nence  of  the  lower  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Os 
Ilium ,  a  little  above  thz  Acetabulum-,  and  defcends 
direftly  between  the  two  following,  the  V aflus 
Externus ;  and  Vaflus  Internus  ;  and  over  the 
Crureus  ;  and  becoming  tendinous  four  Fin¬ 
gers  breadth  above  th erateUa,  or  Kjiee-Tan% 
unites  with  the  Tendons  of  the  two  Vafti , 
and  Crureus ,  and  is  inferred  with  them  into 
the  Tibia. 

The  Vaflus  Externus  arifes  externally  ten¬ 
dinous,  internally  flefhy,  from  the  lower  Part 
of  the  great  Trochanter ,  and  exterior  Part  of 
the  Line  a  Affera  of  the  Thigh-Bone ;  •  whence 
defcending  it  becomes  intirely  tendinous;  and 
joyning  the  Tendons  of  the  ReTtus,  and  Va¬ 
fins  Internus ;  is  inferted  with  them  (after 
joyning  with  the  Tatelld)  to  the  Tibia . 

The  Vaflus  Internus  arifes  partly  tendi¬ 
nous,  and  partly  flefhy,  at  the  Linea  oAfpera 
of  the  Thigh-Bone;  at  the  Root  of  the  lefler 
Trochanter ,  whence  defcending  obliquely,  and 
almoft  femicircular,  it  becomes  tendinous,  and 
joy  ns  with  the  Tendons  of  the  two  foregoing 
Mufcles,  and  the  Crureus ;  and  joyning  the 
Tatella ,  it  is  inferted  with  them. 

The  Crureus  arifes  flefhy  and  large,  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  between  the 
greater  and  lefler  Trochanter ;  it  defcends  di- 
reftiy,  and  becomes  intirely  tendinous  a  little 
below  the  upper  Part  of  the  Tendon  of  the 
Re  ft  us  ;  it  lies  clofe  upon  the  Bone,  and  joynr 
■  '  ‘  f  4  ing 
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ing  with  the  three  foregoing  Mufcles,  they  al¬ 
together  make  one  broad  Tendon,  and  fixing 
to  the  Tatella ,  is  afterward  implanted  on  the 
little  Proeminence  on  the  upper,  and  fore-part 
of  the  Tibia. 

These  extend  the  Leg,  and  thefe  extend¬ 
ing  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia  are  much  ftronger 
than  their  Antagonifts  the  Flexors ,  as  appears 
by  their  Magnitude  and  Conformation, 

Mr.  Cowper  obferves,  4  That  this  is 
4  not  without  feme  confiderable  End  defign’d 
4  by  the  Author  of  Nature;  for  fhould  not 
4  the  Legs  (fays  he)  be  extended  with  a 
4  Force  fuperior  to  the  incumbent  Weight, 

6  we  fhould  be  continually  liable  to  an  Inflexi- 
4  on  at  the  Knees,  through  the  PrelTure  of  the 
4  whole  Body  ;  much  lefs  fhould  we  be  able  to 
4  tranflate  the  Body  from  one  Place  to  another ; 
4  but  the  All-wife  Arch iteQ:  of  Human  Bodies 
4  has  fo  fram’d  thefe  Mufcles,  as  not  only  to 
4  make  them  ufeful  in  fupporting  the  whole 
4  Body,  and  rendering  them  effeftually  fer- 
4  viceable  in  Walking,  Running,  and  the  like : 
4  But  thro’  the  great  Proportion  of  Strength  of 
4  thefe  extending  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia  ;  they 
8  are  alio  capable  (  upon  Inflexion  at  the 
4  Knees)  by  their  fudden  afting,  to  extend 
4  the  Legs  with  fuch  a  Force,  as  to  remove  the 
4  whole  from  the  Place  where  it  flood,  as  in 
4  Leaping  :  In  which  Aftion  the  Sacrohmba - 
*  les  Lovgiffimi  Dorfi ,  &c,  (and  the  Gafteroc - 
4  nemii  of  the  Feet  do  in  like  manner)  concur 
l  in  extending  thefe  Parts,  '  Th^ 
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The  Leg  is  mov’d  obliquely  by  three 
Pair  of  Mulcles,  the  Sartorius ,  the  Topliteus, 
and  the  Membranofus . 

The  Sartorius  arifes  fharpand  flefhy  from 
the  inferior  Part  of  the  Spine  of  the  Ilium  % 
clofe  by  the  Mufculus  Communis  of  the  Mem - 
Iranofm ;  and  defending  obliquely  by  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Thigh,  it  becomes  tendinous,  and 
is  inferred  three  or  four  Fingers  breadth  below 
the  fuperior  Extremity,  into  the  internal  fide 
of  the  Tibia. 

B  y  this  Mufcle  the  Leg  is  mov’d  up,  and 
fo  me  what  forwards  and  inwards ;  in  which 
A£tions  the  upper  Part  of  this  Mufcle  appears 
through  the  Skin ;  and  by  this  Mufcle  we 
throw  one  Leg  and  Thigh  crofs  another,  or  lit 
like  Taylors,  from  whom  this  Mufcle  has  de¬ 
riv’d  its  Name. 

The  Top  litem  arifes  with  a  fhort,  ftrong 
Tendon,  from  the  external  and  inferior  Pro¬ 
tuberance  of  the  Thigh-Bone ;  which  defend¬ 
ing  obliquely  over  the  Joynt,  it  becomes  flefhy, 
and  expands  it  felf  more  and  more,  till  it  is  im¬ 
planted  to  the  fuperior,  and  internal  Part  of 
the  Tibia .  This  Mufcle  not  only  aflifts  in 
bending  the  Leg;  but  is  fo  fituated,  as  to  an¬ 
tagonize  the  "Biceps  Femoris,  when  the  Leg,  or 
Knee,  is  bended,  in  turning  the  Foot  and 
Toes  inwards. 

T  h  e  Membranofus ,  or  Fafcia  lata  (fo 
call’d  from  its  membranous  Expanfion,  com¬ 
prehending  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tibia,  with 
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part  of  thofe  of  the  Thigh  ;)  arifes  flefhy  and 
acute,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  Spine  of  the 
Ilium  ;  defcending  obliquely,  it  becomes  ten¬ 
dinous  four  Fingers  breadth  below  the  great 
Trochanter ;  whence  it  defcends  dire£Uy  over 
the  Vaftus  Externus,  to  its  proper  Terminate 
on  at  the  upper  Appendix  of  the  Fibula .  When 
this  Mufcle  a£ts,  it  draws  the  Leg  a  little  out¬ 
wards,  and  helps  in  extending  the  Leg.  * 

The  Foot  is  bended  by  the  Tibialis  and 
Teron&us  oAnticus . 

The  Tibialis  oAnticus  arifes  flefhy  from  the 
upper  and  fore-part  of  the  Tibia,  between  its 
Proeminence,  where  the  great  Tendon  of  all 
the  extending  Mufcles  of  the  Leg  is  inferted  ; 
and  defcending  obliquely  over  the  inferior  Part 
of  the  Tibia,  and  under  the  annular  Liga¬ 
ment ;  it  is  inferted  by  a  flrong,  and  fome- 
what  round  Tendon,  into  the  Os  Cunei  forme, 
which  anfwers  to  the  great  Toe, 

I  t  pulls  the  Foot  upwards,  and  forwards 
direftly. 

The  Teronaus  eAnticus  is  the  longeft 
Mufcle  plac’d  on  the  Fibula  \  it  arifes  external¬ 
ly  tendinous,  and  internally  flefhy,  from  the 
upper,  and  fore-part  of  the  Fibula ;  and  de¬ 
fcending,  it  compofes  a  ftrong  flat  Tendon, 
which  becomes  fomewhat  round,  as  it  runs 
thro’  the  Channel  which  is  in  the  external 
Ankle ;  and  it  joyns  the  Veronaus  Tofticus  to 
its  Infertion ;  and  is  it  felf  implanted  at  the  fu- 
perior,  and  hinder  Part  of  the  Os  Metatarfi  of 
•  the  great  Toe,  T  h  k 
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The  Foot  is  extended  by  four  Mufcles  ; 
the  two  Gafierocnemii ;  the  Soleus  ;  and  the 
Tlantaris. 

The  two  Gafierocnemii ,  with  the  Soleus, 
make  the  Calf  of  the  Leg.  One  arifes  from 
the  back-part  of  the  internal  Protuberance  of 
the  Thigh  Bone  ;  the  other  fprings  from  the 
fame  Part  of  the  external  Protuberance  of  the 
fame  Bone:  A  little  below  the  Joynt  their 
flefhy  Bellies  unite,  and  make  one  Tendon 
with  the  following,  which  is  inferted  into  the 
Os  Calcis. 

The  Soleus ,  which  lies  under  the  former, 
arifes  partly  tendinous,  but  chiefly  fleflhy,  from 
the  upper,  and  back-part  of  the  Fibula  ;  and 
Tibia  ;  defending  it  joyns  its  Tendons  with 
the  former,  and  are  inferted,  as  before.  The 
Tendon  compos’d  of  thefe  three  Mufcles  is 
big  and  ftrong,  and  call’d  Tendo  AchiUis. 

*  ‘  W  h  e  n  thefe  foregoing  Mufcles  a£t,  the 
*  Foot  is  faid  to  be  extended,  or  pull’d  back- 
‘  wards,  which  Motion  of  it  is  very  neceflary 
‘  in  Walking,  Running,  Leaping,  and  ftand- 
‘  ing  on  Tip-toe,  Si fc.  hence  it  is  thofe  that 
‘walk  much  have  thofe  Mufcles  larger  than  . 
‘  others,  thro’  the  frequent  Ufe  of  them,  and 
‘  amongft  whom,  thofe  that  carry  heavy  Bur- 
1  thens,  and  efpecially  Chairmen;’  and  thofe 
who  wear  Pumps,  or  low  Heel  Shoes,  have 
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thefe  Mufcles  not  only  remarkably  larger 
than  others,  but  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  is  funk 
corifiderably  lower. 

The  Tlantaris  arifes  flefhy  from  the  fupe- 
rior  back-part  of  the  external  Head  of  the 
Thigh-Bone;  and  defcending  obliquely,  it 
compofes  a  thin,  long,  flat  Tendon,  which 
marches  over  the  Os  Calcis ,  expands  it  felf  in¬ 
to  a  large  J^oneurofis  on  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
and  has  the  fame  Ufe,  Situation,  and  Con¬ 
nexion,  as  that  of  the  Paim  of  the  Hand. 

The  Office  of  this  Mufcle  is  very  obfcure. 

The  Foot  is  mov’d  fide- ways  by  two  Pair 
of  Mufcles  ;  the  Tibialis  To/licus  ;  and  the  Te- 
ron&us  To/licus . 

The  Tibialis  To/licus  arifes  partly  flefhy, 
and  partly  tendinous,  at  the  fuperior  and  back- 
part  of  the  Ficula;  and  Tibia  ;  defcending  it 
becomes  tendinous,  and  pafles  through  the 
Fiffure  of  the  inner  Ankle;  and  is  inferred  to 
the  Os  Navicular e . 

This  draws  the  Foot  upwards,  and  in¬ 
wards. 

The  Teronaus  To/licus  arifes  acute  and 
flefhy  from  the  fuperior,  and  external  Part  of 
the  Fibula  ;  and  defcending  pafles  through  the 
Fiflure  of  the  external  Ankle  under  the  Sole 

j  < 

of  the  Foot ;  and  is  inferred  into  the  Os  Me¬ 
tatarsus  that  fuftains  the  little  Toe. 

This  pulls  the  Foot  outwards. 

IThe  four  leffer  Toes  bend,  extend,  and 

move  fide-ways. 


They 
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T  h  e  y  are  bended  by  two  Pair  of  Mufcles* 
(viz.)  the  Terforans  ;  and  Terforatus. 

The  Terforans  arifes  from  the  fuperior, 
and  back-part  of  the  Tihia ;  and  pafling  firft 
under  the  annular  Ligament,  divides  into  four 
Tendons,  which  pals  through  the  Holes  of 
the  Terforatus ;  and  are  inferted  into  the  third 
Bone  of  each  Toe. 

The  Terforatus  arifes  from  the  inner,  and 
inferior  Part  of  the  Os  Calcis ;  and  divides  into 
four  Tendons  ;  is  inferted  into  the  fecond 
Row  of  each  Toe. 

These  Tendons  (as  was  before  obferv’d) 
being  perforated,  the  Tendons  of  the  Terfo¬ 
rans  pafs  thro’  them. 

These  Mufcles  bend  the  four  leffer  Toes. 
The  Toes  are  extended  by  the  Longus  ; 
and  the  "Brevis . 

The  Longus  arifes  from  the  upper,  and 
outer  Part  of  the  Tibia  ;  and  from  the  upper 
Part  of  the  Fibula ,  and  divides  into  five  Ten¬ 
dons  ;  and  pafling  under  the  Ligamentum  An¬ 
nulare,  are  inferted  into  the  third  Bones  of  the 
four  leffer  Toes,  and  into  the  Os  Metatarfi9 
that  fuftains  the  little  Toe. 

The  "Brevis  lies  under  the  former,  and 
arifes  from  the  external,  and  anterior  Part  of  the 
Os  Calcis ;  and  is  inferted  by  five  Tendons* 
into  the  fecond  Phalanx  of  all  the  Toes. 

These  Tendons  cut  the  Tendons  of  the 
former  at  acute  Angles. 


From 
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From  the  four  Tendons  of  the  Perforans 
arife  the  Lumbricales ,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  infide  of  the  four  leffer  Toes. 

The  Inter  ojfei  are  Eight ;  four  Extern /, 
or  External;  and  four  Interni ,  or  Internal; 
and  lie  between  the  Bones  of  the  Meta- 
tarfi. 

The  Interni ,  which  draw  the  Toes  to  the 
great  Toe,  lie  towards  the  Sole  of  the  Foot; 
and  arifing  from  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  Bones 
of  the  Metatarfi\  are  inferted  with  the  Lumbri¬ 
cales y  into  the  infide  of  the  firft  Bones  of  the  leffer 
Toes.  The  Externi ,  which  draw  the  Toes 
from  the  great  Toe,  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
Foot ;  they  rife  from  the  fuperior  Part  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Metatarfi ,  next  the  Tarfm  ;  and 
are  inferted  on  the  outer  fides  of  the  firft  Bones 
of  the  Toes. 

The  AbduBor  minimi  digiti  rifes  from  the 
external  Part  of  the  Os  Calcis ;  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fuperior  Part  of  the  firft  Bone  of  the 
fame  Toe  externally. 

The  great  Toe  is  bended ;  extended  j 
and  mov’d  fide- ways. 

The  Plexor  Pollicis  Longus  rifes  from  the 
fuperior,  and  back-part  of  the  Fibula  ;  and 
paffing  behind  the  inner  Ankle ;  is  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

The  Flexor  Pollicis  "Brevis  arifes  from  the 
middle  Os  Cunei  forme ;  and  is  inferted  into  the 
fecond  Joynt  of  the  great  Toe. 
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The  Extenfor  Pollicis  arifes  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Fibula ;  and 
palling  under  the  annular  Ligament,  is  infert- 
ed  into  the  laft  Bone  of  the  great  Toe. 

The  Tenar ,  or  aAbducens  Pollicis,  arifes 
from  the  Os  Calcis ;  and  from  the  largeft  Cu- 
uei  forme ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  external 
fide  of  the  Os  Sefamoides. 

I  t  draws  the  great  Toe  from  the  reft. 

The  Anti  Tenar,  or  oAd-duBor  Pollicis , 
arifes  from  the  inferior  Part  of  the  third  Os 
Crnei  forme  ;  and  is  inferted  into  the  infide  of 
the  Ojj'a  Sefamoidea. 

I  t  draws  the  great  Toe  to  the  reft. 

The  Tranfverfalis  comes  from  the  Bones 
of  the  Metatarfus,  that  fuftains  the  Toe  next 
the  little  Toe;  and  is  inferted,  crofting  the 
other  Bones  into  the  Os  Sefamoides  of  the 
great  Toe. 

This  brings  all  the  Toes  clofe  to  one 
another. 

W  e  fhall  conclude  with  an  Obfervation  of 
Mr.  Cowfer' s. 

‘The  Talus  (fays  he)  or  Heel,  together 
‘  with  the  Toes,  being,  as  it  were,  a  Leaver 
4  to  the  whole  Body  ;  ought  therefore  to  be 

*  attended  with  Mufcles  of  great  Strength  to 

*  extend  them ;  wherefore  we  find  thofe 
4  Mufcles  fo  much  to  exceed  their  Antagonift 

*  the  Tibialis  oAnticus  ;  as  well  in  theadvan- 
4  tagious  Conftruflure  of  their  differing  Series 
t  of  flelhy  Fibres,  as  their  Magnitude,  and 
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<  Infertion,  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Os  Caleb  ‘ 

*  by  which  they  are  not  only  render’d  fervice- 
‘  able  in  Walking,  Running,  and  the  like ;  but 
‘  do  alio  fupport  the  Tibia  in  handing ;  leaf!: 

*  the  Weight  of  the  Body  fhould  make  them 
‘  incline  forwards  at  their  Articulations  with 

*  the  Bones  of  the  Feet. 
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tt^M^HOUGH  we  have  given  vou 

^^2£s2?'^*2^  -  -  -  -b  J 


already  a  Defcription  of  the 
ffSSS  T  «§¥-^t  external  Parts  of  Human  Body, 

yet  we  believe  it  to  be  no  lefs 
neceffary  at  this  Time,  to  take 
*  another  View  of  the  Figure  of 
Human  Body,  as  it  relates  to  the  due  Propor¬ 
tion  of  each  Part,  and  the  Difference  arifing 
betwixt  them,  in  Reference  to  Age,  Sex,  is fc. 
The  Body,  as  we  obferv’d  before,  being 
a  Compofition  of  feveral  Figures  of  its  exter¬ 
nal  Parts,  Tis  requifite  we  fhould  explain  the 
Proportion  of  a  Human  Body,  according  to 
the  abfolute  Rules  of  Nature;  that  we  may 
have  before  us  a  Standard  to  meafure  all  the 
reft,  and  to  determine  what  Body  is  to  be 
calFd  Tall;  what  Short;  Slender;  or  Thick; 
Broad  ;  Strait ;  Well-proportioned  ;  or  III- 
fhapM 
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A  B  o  d  y  then  in  Proportion,  according 
to  the  European  Standard,  which  we  fhall 
follow  (though  a  Body  of  2  or  3  Inches  fhor- 
ter,  would,  perhaps,  agree  better  with  the 
Performer  in  our  Profelfion)  ought  to  be  fix 
Geometrical  Feet  in  Length;  and  one  Foot  and 
a  Third  in  Thicknefs  and  Latitude  :  Not  but 
that  Bodies  which  do  not  recede  far  from  this 
Rule,  may,  notwithftanding,  be  included 
within  the  Catalogue  of  well  proportion’d 
Perfons. 

Thus  (according  to  this  Standard)  he 
muft  be  called  Tall,  who  meafures  feven  Feet, 
or  little  lefs  in  Height,  though  well-propor- 
tion’d  as  to  Shape;  and  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  to  be  call’d  a  little  Man,  who  meafures 
but  five  Feer,  or  little  more,  though  in  his 
other  Dimenfions  proportionate,  and  his  Body 
well-fhap’d.  Thofe  are  called  Thick,  or  Fat 
Men,  who  meafure  round  the  Breaft,  or  Belly, 
above  three  Feet ;  for  in  a  well-proportion’d 
Body,  the  Thicknefs  is  juft  half  the  meafure 
of  the  Length  ;  lb  thofe  who  do  not  come  near 
the  half  of  their  Length  in  Circumference,  are 
call’d  Lean. 

These  Rules  concerning  Magnitude  are 
to  fbew,  ho’fa  it  is  moft  commonly  obferv’d  in 
Human  Body;  for  after  all,  there  is  ftill  a 
great  Inequality  among  our  Bodies,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  different  Ages,  Sex, 

A  s  to  Age,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a 
confiderable  Diverfity  betwixt  the  Shape  of  a 

Boy, 
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Boy,  a  young  Man,  and  a  Perfon  come  to 
full  Growth  and  Maturity.  As  for  Infants, 
and  old  Men,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  to  them,  as 
not  coming  under  the  Rules  0l  this  Art. 

A  B  o  y,  or  Childj  is  little  and  fhort ;  a 
Youth  fomewbat  bigger,  or  taller;  but  a  young 
Man  arriv’d  to  his  full  Growth,  or  Maturity, 
is  then  only  proportionable  in  all  his  Parts. 
There  is  alfo  a  Difference  obfervable  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Sexes ;  for  nor  only  the  Symmetry  or 
Proportion  of  the  Woman  differs  from  that  of 
a  Man  ;  in  that  the  Shoulders  are  remarkably 
narrower,  and  that  the  Channel,  or  Collar 
Bones,  and  Mufcles  in  general,  do  not  appear 
fo  If  rong  in  them,  as  in  Men  ;  but  alfo,  that 
the  Woman  in  general  is  not  (or  rather  ought 
not  to  be)  fo  big  as  the  Man  ;  tho’  in  other 
Animals,  the  Female  is  generally  bigger  than 
the  Male. 

Before  I  come  to  a  clofer  Examination 
of  the  Parts  in  particular,  I  mud  beg  leave  to 
fay  a  Word  or  Two  of  the  Skin,  as  it  is  the 
firft,  and  outermolf  Covering  of  the  Body, 
and  is  call’d  the  Cuticula ,  or  Scarf-skin.  If  we 
examine  this  Skin  with  a  Microfcope,  it  ap¬ 
pears  compos’d  of  feveral  Lays,  or  Beds,  of 
exceeding  fmall  Scales,  flicking  clofe  to  the 
papillary  Surface  of  the  Skin ;  and  fo  intangle 
with  each  other,  that  they  appear  a  continued 
Membrane,  when  raifed  from  the  true  Skin  by 
Blifters,  upon  Burning,  or  Application  of 
bliftering  Plaifters. 
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Lewenhock  reckons,  That  in  one 
cuticular  Scale  there  may  be  five  Hundred 
excretory  Channels ;  and,  that  a  Grain  of 
Sand  will  cover  two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Scales  ; 
fo  that  one  Grain  of0Sandwill  cover  one 
Hundred  twenty  five  Thoufand  Orifices,  thro’ 
which  we  daily  expire.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Scarf-skin  is  to  defend  the  Nerves  of  the  Skin 
(which  are  the  Origin  of  the  Senfe  of  Feel¬ 
ing)  from  the  Injuries  of  rough  and  hard 
Bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  Air. 

N  o  w  we  fhall  confider  the  Parts  in  parti« 
cular,  as  to  Figure,  and  Magnitude  ;  and 
what  Proportion  they  bear  to  one  another; 
and  will  begin  with  the  Head. 


The  Head  ought  to  be  of  an  oblong, 
fpherical  Figure,  according  to  its  natural  Con¬ 
formation  ;  yet  fbmewhat  flattifh  on  both  fides^ 
near  the  Temples :  Its  true  Magnitude  length¬ 
ways,  ought  to  make  up  the  fixth  Part  of  the 
whole  Body,  meafuring  from  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Chin,  to  the  Crown  of  the  Head. 

T  h  e  Neck,  according  to  its  natural  Fi¬ 
gure,  ought  to  be  round  ;  but  it  is  not  every 
way  of  the  fame  Length  ;  for  in  its  fore-part, 
from  the  Chin  to  the  Jugulum ,  it  ought  to  be 
four  Geometrical  Inches  long ;  but  its  hind- 
part,  from  the  Extremity  of  the  hind-head,  to 
the  firft  Fertehra9  three  Inches ;  on  the  lateral 
Parts,  or  Sides,  from  the  tip  of  the  Ear,  to 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Shoulder,  about  feven 
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Inches :  The  Breadth,  or  Diameter  of  the 
Neck,  is  four  Inches ;  its  Circumference 
twelve. 

The  Thorax  is  of  an  oval  Figure,  being 
ftraiter  on  its  upper  Part,  where  it  is  conjoyn’d 
with  the  Neck,  and  broader  in  its  inferior 
Part,  where  it  is  adjoyning  to  the  lowermoft 
Venter .  On  the  Bread:  before,  and  on  the 
Back  behind,  it  is  fomewhat  flatter.  Its  natu¬ 
ral  Proportion  is  thus  computed  :  The  Bread, 
or  Chert,  which  begins  at  the  Jugulum ,  or 
Cavity  of  the  Neck,  and  terminates  at  the 
Cartilago  Enfiformis ,  is  call’d  the  Sternum ,  and 
contains  eight  Inches.  The  Back,  from  the 
firft  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax ,  to  the  Extremity 
of  the  Twelfth,  or  beginning  of  the  Loins,  a 
Foot  and  an  Inch ;  fo  that  the  Breaft  is  five 
Inches  fhorter  than  the  Back.  The  Sides  are 
meafur’d  from  the  Clavicula  to  the  Extremity 
of  the  Thorax ,  where  the  fpurious  Ribs  end, 
nine  Inches  and  an  half  The  Thorax  is  con- 
traded  about  the  Breadth  of  an  Inch  in  Expi¬ 
ration,  and  is  dilated  two  in  Infpiration. 
This  is  the  natural  Proportion  of  the  Thorax , 
which  is  neverthelefs  fubjed  to  various  Alter¬ 
ations,  either  by  Nature,  or  internal  Caufesj 
or  elfe  by  Art,  or  external  Injuries, 

The  Breads  are  different,  according  to 
the  Sex.  In  Men  they  do  not  rife  very  high  ; 
but  in  Women  they  fwell  to  a  roundifh  Figure. 
In  Virgins  of  eleven  or  twelve  there  isfcarce 
any  Thing  appears,  except  the  Nipples  j 
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but  they  increafe  as  they  advance  in  Years. 

The  Venter ,  or  Belly,  in  its  natural  Pro¬ 
portion,  ought  to  have  the  Navel  for  its 
Center ;  its  Diameter,  from  the  Navel  to  the 
Back,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches. 

The  Hands  and  Feet  bear  fo  near  a  Pro¬ 
portion  to  one  another,  that  thofe  who  have 
long  Legs,  have  alfo  long  Arms,  in  a  well- 
proportion’d  Body :  The  whole  Leg,  in  fueh 
a  Body,  will  contain  about  three  Feet,  if  the 
Body  be  fix  Feet  in  length.  The  Hands  and 
Feet  then  being  of  an  equal  length,  meafure 
thus :  The  Length,  from  the  Os  Pubis  to  the 
Heel,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
taken  from  the  Arm-pit  to  the  Extremity  of 
the  middle  Finger. 

Mr.  Du  F  r  esno  y,  in  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Art  of  Painting,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
the  Juftnefs  of  Proportion,  and  of  the  Har¬ 
mony  they  make  with  one  another,  gives  us 
the  following  Meafures  of  a  Human  Body. 

4  The  Antients  (fays  he)  have  commonly 
s  allow’d  eight  Heads  to  their  Figures,  though 
4  fome  of  them  have  but  feven.  But  we  ordi- 
*  narily  divide  the  Figures  into  ten  Faces  (that 
4  is  to  fay)  from  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the 
4  Sole  of  the  Foot,  in  the  following  Manner. 

4  From  the  Crown  of  the  Head  to  the 
4  Fore-head,  is  the  third  Part  of  a  Face. 

4  T  h  e  Face  begins  at  the  Root  of  the 
i  1  owe  ft  Hairs  which  are  upon  the  Fore-head, 
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and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chin. 
‘The  Face  is  divided  into  three  propor¬ 
tionable  Parts ;  the  firft  contains  the  Fore¬ 
head  ;  the  fecond  the  Nofe ;  and  the  third 
the  Mouth  and  the  Chin. 

‘  From  the  Chin  to  the  Pit  betwixt  the 
Collar  Bones,  are  two  Lengths  of  a  Nofe. 
‘From  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar  Bones, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Breaft,  one  Face. 

‘  From  the  bottom  of  the  Breaft  to  the 
Navel,  one  Face. 

‘From  the  Navel  to  the  Genitories,  one 
Face. 

‘From  the  Genitories  to  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Knee,  two  Faces. 

‘The  Knee  contains  half  a  Face. 

‘  From  the  lower  Part  of  the  Knee  to  the 
Ankle,  two  Faces. 

‘From  the  Ankle  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
half  a  Face. 

‘  A  M  an,  when  his  Arms  are  ftretch’d 
out,  is  from  the  longeft  Finger  of  his  right 
Hand,  to  the  longeft  of  his  left,  as  Broad  as 
he  is  long. 

‘From  one  fide  of  the  Breafts  to  the 
other,  two  Faces. 

‘The  Humerus ,  or  Arm-Bone,  is  the 
Length  of  two  Faces,  from  the  Shoulder  to 
the  Elbow. 

‘  From  the  end  of  the  Elbow  to  the  Root 
ol  the  little  Finger  ( viz .)  the  Cubitus,  Car¬ 
pus,  and  Metacarpus ,  contain  two  Faces. 

G  4  ‘From 
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‘  F  r  o  m  the  Socket  of  the  Shoulder  Blade, 
‘  to  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar  Bones,  one 


‘  Face. 


‘  I  f  you  would  be  fatisfied  in  the  Mea- 
‘  fures  of  Breadth,  from  the  Extremity  of  one 
4  Finger  to  the  other,  fo  that  this  Breadth 
4  fhould  be  equal  to  the  Length  of  the  Body, 
4  you  mud  obferve,  That  the  Articulations  of 
*  the  Cubitus  and  the  Humerus ,  and  of  the 
4  Humerus  and  Scapula,  bear  the  Proportion 
‘  of  half  a  Face  when  the  Arms  are  ftretch’d 
‘  out. 

‘The  Sole  of  the  Foot  is  the  fixth  Part 
4  of  the  Figure. 

‘  The  Hand  is  the  Length  of  a  Face. 

‘The  Thumb  contains  a  Nofe. 

4  The  infide  of  the  Arm,  from  the  Place 
4  where  the  Mufcle  difappears,  which  makes 
4  the  Bread:  (call’d  the  peel  oral  Mufcle)  to 
‘  the  middle  of  the  Arm,  four  Nofes. 

‘  From  the  middle  of  the  Arm  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Hand,  five  Nofes. 

‘The  longeft  Toe  is  a  Nofe  long. 

‘The  two  utmoft  Parts  of  the  Teats, 
4  and  the  Pit  betwixt  the  Collar  Bones  of  a 
4  Woman,  an  equilateral  Triangle. 
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ROM  the  Symmetry,  and  Har¬ 
mony  of  all  the  Parts  of  a  Body, 
of  a  regular  Proportion,  "Beauty 
Strifes 

From  a  juft  Poficion,  Dift 
pofition,  and  Contraft  of  fuch 
proportionate  Parts,  Grace  arifes. 

There  is  a  great  Difference  betwixt 
Beauty,  and  Grace;  for  a  Body  may  be  re¬ 
gular,  and  beautiful  in  all  its  Parts,  and  yet 
not  agreeable  to  the  Eye ;  for  Beauty  (as  Ga¬ 
len  fays)  is]  nothing  elfe  but  a  juft  Accord, 
and  mutual  Harmony  of  the  Members,  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  healthful  Conftitution,  How  much 
then  ought  the  Art  of  Dancing  to  be  valu’d, 
which,  by  a  juft  Difpofition,  and  by  an  harmo¬ 
nious  Motion  of  all  the  Parts,  adds  Graceful- 
nefs  to  this  juft  Accord,  or  Symmetry  of  the 

Mem- 
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Members;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  by  the 
Exercife  arifing  from  it,  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  preferving  of  Health  ?  For  from  a  true 
Knowledge  of  our  Art,  Rules  are  afcribed  for 
a  right  Placing,  and  Situation  of  the  Head ; 
for  the  Flexion,  and  Extenfion,  or  Turn  of 
the  Neck;  by  which  an  Air  imparts  it  felf 
throughout ;  and  adds  to  the  Beauty  of  the 
Face.  A  regular  and  natural  Carriage  of  the 
Body ;  a  juft  Pofition  of  the  Feet  in  Standing ; 
with  an  unconftrain’d,  contrafted  Motion  in 
Walking,  gives  Gracefulnefs  to  the  Shape : 
Rules  for  which  will  be  endeavour’d  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  following  Left u re. 

A  s  we  have  confider’d  the  Body  in  its  due 
Proportion,  Beauty,  and  Grace,  it  may  not 
be  lefs  agreeable  to  us,  to  fet  it  in  a  contrary 
View,  and  make  fome  few  Obfervations  upon 
it  in  Relation  to  its  Defefts ;  and  endeavour 
to  offer  fome  Rules,  and  Remedies  for  the 
Prevention,  or  Correfting  of  them. 

T  h  e  Defefts  which  happen  to  the  Human 
Body,  through  the  Mif-formation  of  the  Parts, 
are  many,  and  of  various  Kinds,  which  are 
either  natural;  or  contrafted  by  ill  Habits; 
of  the  firft  Sort,  are  Crookednefs  in  the  Spine, 
or  Back  ;  Luxations  of  Hip,  Knee,  or  Ankle; 
and  Inverfion  of  the  Toes,  even  fo  far  as  they 
fhall  be  turn’d  almoft  in  the  Place,  or  natural 
Pofition  of  the  Heel ;  and  thefe  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  correft  ;  and  much  more  to  cure ; 
though  it  hath  been  my  Happinefs  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted 
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quainted  with  two  ingenious  Artifts ;  Mr .Pref- 
grave  *,  and  Mr.  'Johnfon  who  do,  and 
have  done  Wonders  this  Way  ;  the  former 
by  his  excellent  Bandage;  and  the  latter  by 
his  artful  Inftruments;  and  both  by  long  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  skillful  Hands. 

Another  Defeat  in  Nature,  which  I 
cannot  omit,  is  a  Diftortion  of  the  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  which  is  call’d  a  wry  Neck ; 
but  this  often  happens  to  Infants,  through  a 
NegleCt,  or  Ignorance  of  the  Nurfes;  by 
which  Means  the  Mufcles  moving  the  Head 
and  Neck,  are  either  too  tightly  contracted, 
or  too  much  relax’d,  whence  they  become  wry 
neck’d ;  and  a  final!  matter  of  either  of  thefe, 
by  alongiH  Habit,  gives  to  Children  a  Stiff* 
nefs  in  that  Part,  which  is  feldom  or  never  cor¬ 
rected,  except  begun  withal  very  young, 
which  fhould  be  a  great  Inducement  to  Pa¬ 
rents,  to  let  their  Children  learn  this  Art  of 
Dancing  betimes,  in  order  to  correCt  and  cure 
all  ill  Habits,  that  may  become  irremediable 
in  length  of  Time;  for  ’tis  certain,  that  the 
more  firm  Parts,  in  Infancy  are  flexible,  and 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  any  Form. 

There  are  feveral  other  ill  Habits  of 
the  Body  which  are  much  more  eafy  to  cor¬ 
rect  :  as  the  twitting  of  the  Ankles;  which  if 
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there  be  no  Diflocation,  is  reliev’d  by  good 
ftrengthening,  or  difcutient  Plaifters.  The 
turning  in  the  Toes,  we  find  by  our  own  Ex¬ 
perience,  not  only  help’d,  but  intirely  cor¬ 
rected  by  Pofition,  and  Practice.  That  Mif- 
formation  of  knocking  the  Knees  together, 
through  a  Weaknefs  in  the  Tendons,  is  often 
cur’d  in  Youth  by  Exercife  ;  and  efpecially,  if 
affified  by  proper  external  Application  ;  but 
in  Adults  this  DefeCt  is  feldora  or  never  to  be 
red  refs ’d. 

Moreover,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  in 
relation  to  ill  Habits;  that  Negligence  ;  and 
the  Cuftom  of  our  Country,  often  occafions, 
not  only  Deformity,  but  even  Death  it  felf ; 
and  thefe  proceed  from  the  mannerof  Swathing 
our- Infants  ;  which,  except  a  particular  and 
tender  Care  be  taken,  ftich  Swathing  preffes 
and  draws  in  the  Sternum ,  and  Ribs,  and  fo 
confines  the  Breaft,  as  to  produce  in  Infancy, 
Confumptions,  and  Shortnefs  of  Breathing  ; 
and  in  riper  Years,  Aftbmas,  Ththyficks ,  and 
Cathars ,  &c-  Nor  do  thefe  Nurfes  take  that 
due  Care  of  the  turning  of  the  Limbs,  which 
generally  oecafion  that  ill  Pofition  of  the  Knees 
and  Feet ;  tho*  thefe  (as  I  have  obferv’d  be¬ 
fore)  are  eafily  reftify’d  by  us  in  our  Profeffion,- 
provided  they  be  taken  while  the  Subjeft  is 
young. 

Other  ill  Habits  are  contracted,  either 
by  working  in  Imbroidery,  or  fuch  like  Works 
as  are  done  in  Tents;  and  generally  pra&is’d 

in 
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in  our  Boarding-Schools;  this  often  occafions 
Wrynefs,  if  not  prevented  by  a  careful  In* 
ftruftion  of  the  Scholar  to  work  alike  with 
both  Hands ;  fo  that  one  Hand  may  be  fome- 
times  above  the  Work,  and  fometimes  the  fame 
Hand  below  the  Work.  I  would  alfo  recom¬ 
mend  to  all  who  have  Youth  under  their  Care, 
to  take  particular  Care,  that  the  Body  do  not 
lean,  or  incline  to  one  fide  more  than  the  other, 
but  that  it  be  upright,  and  even;  and  refted 
alternately  on  the  Feet ;  that  the  Carriage,  or 
Motion,  of  the  Arms  and  Hands,  be  without 
Conftraint ;  and  this  will  not  only  prevent 
Wrynefs  of  the  Body,  but  give  a  Freenefs  to 
the  Limbs,  which  will  add  confiderably  to  the 
Beauty  and  Grace  of  every  Aftion ;  and  by 
this  Means  the  Addrefs  of  fuch  Perfons  will 
always  be  agreeable  and  eafy. 

But  when  fuch  Wrynefs  of  the  Neck,  or 
Body  is  contra&ed  by  fuch,  or  any  other  ill 
Habits,  it  behoves  the  Mafter,  firft  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  out  the  Occafion  of  fuch  Defefl: ; 
how  long  contrafted  ;  and  what  Partaffeded  ; 
and  then  let  him  proceed  to  the  Remedy  ;  in 
doing  of  which,  let  him  not  be  too  hafty,  nor 
wanting  in  Diligence,  and  conftant  Applica¬ 
tion. 

A  s  feme  Defe£ts  arife  from  the  Bone, 
v/hich  are  either  natural,  as  Bandy  Legs, 
or  accidental,  as  from  the  ill  Setting  of  a  bro¬ 
ken  Bone,  and  the  like  ;  and  other  Defe£ts? 
are  caus'd  by  a  too  great  Contraction,  or  Re¬ 
laxation 
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taxation  of  the  Mufcles,  or  Ligaments :  It  Is* 
without  Difpute,  of  great  Confequence  to  us 
(who  are  Matters  in  the  Art  of  T>ajicing)  to 
inftrud  our  felves  in  fome  little  Knowledge 
of  Anatomy,  whereby,  at  leaft,  by  knowing  the 
Caufe  of  fuch  Defeds,  we  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  be  curable  or  not;  for,  if  uncura- 
ble,  we  lhall  fpare  our  felves  a  great  deal  of  un- 
neceflary  Trouble,  and  turn  our  Endeavours  to 
cover  fuch  Defeds,  by  an  artful  Difpofition  of 
the  other  Parts  oppofite,  or  antagonift,  to 
them:  But  if  remediable,  fuch  Knowledge 
will  not  a  little  contribute  towards  removing 
fuch  Defeds. 

There  ftill  remain  fome  other  Defeds, 
though  of  a  letter  Degree,  and  which  I  fhall 
only  mention  to  you,  and  thefe  come  diredly 
under  our  Care,  and  are  obvious  to  the  meanett 
of  our  Profeffion  (though  by  them  very  fel- 
dom  redify’d) :  Such  are  the  Holding  down 
the  Head ;  Putting  out  the  Chin  ;  Stooping 
in  the  Shoulders ;  Bending  too  much  forwards ; 
and,  Thrufting  out  the  Belly  :  Yet,  I  mutt 
take  the  Liberty  to  obferve,  That  tho’  fuch 
Defeds  are  eafily  remov’d,  by  the  Care  of  the 
Matter,  in  young  Scholars ;  yet  in  Adults, 
where  fuch  Habits  have  been  long  contraded 
and  confirm’d,  they  require  the  utmoft  Skill, 
and  Care  of  the  Matter,  to  corred. 

I  Cannot  quit  this  Subjed  without 
reminding  you,  That  a  Head  juftly  plac’d ; 
a  gentle  and  eafy  Carriage  of  the  Body  ;  and  a 

true 
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true  Pofition  of  the  Limbs ;  as  it  fliotrid  be 
our  firft,  fo,  it  ought  to  be  our  greateft  Care  ; 
fince  thefe  be,  what  are  always  expected  from 
us ;  and  not  without  Reafon ;  for  without 
theje ,  the  performing  Part  of  our  Art  will 
have  no  effeft  on  the  Speftator;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  will  fuch  Performance  merit  the  Name 
of  Dancing. 


O  N 
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A  V I N  G  in  a  former  Le&ure 
fully  treated  of  the  Structure, 
and  Actions  of  the  Mufcles ; 
we  fhall  now  inform  our  felves 
of  the  Operations  they  have  on 
the  Body,  and  Parts  thereof ; 


the  various  Motions  of  the  Joy  nts,  and  thofe 
that  proceed  from  them  ;  by  which  we  fhall 
be  able  to  find  the  mechanical  Reafons  by 
which  fuch  Operations  are  performed:  And 
we  will  begin  with  Standing ,  or  Tofition ;  a 
Speculation  which  will  not  only  be  ufeful  and 
entertaining  to  us ;  but  abfolutely  necelfary 
for  all  who  profefs  themfelves  Matters  of  the 
Art  of  Dancing ;  becaufe  the  Motions  in  Walk * 
ing,  and  moft,  or  all,  Steps  in  Dancing ,  are 
perform’d  in  Tofitions  ;  nor  can  we  well  com¬ 
prehend  Motion  in  Going  or  Dancing ,  with¬ 
out  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  Tofition,  or  Sta¬ 


tion. 
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I  t  will  be  requifite,  for  the  better  illu- 
ftrating  what  we  have  to  fay  on  this  Subject, 
to  premife  fome  few  Explications  of  certain 
Terms  in  the  firft  Principles  of  Mechanicks» 

The  Center  of  heavy  Bodies,  or  Center  of 
Magnitude,  is  a  certain  Point  in  the  middle 
of  that  Body,  equally  diftant  from  its  Extre¬ 
mities  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  which  all 
its  Parts  tend. 

The  Center  of  Gravity  is  a  certain  Point 
in  every  folid  Body  tending  to  one  common 
Center ,  through  which  any  Tlane  being 
drawn,  the  Body  will  be  always  divided  into 
two  Parts  of  equal  Weight,  and  ballanced  in' 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  Parts  on  one  fide 
have  neither  more  nor  lefs  Force  than  the 
Parts  of  the  other  fide;  but  all  the  Parts  re-' 
main  in  JEquililrio. 

Every  Line  drawn  through  fuch  Center 
is  the  Diameter ,  or  the  Line  of  Gravitation 
1 Vrofenjion ,  ‘Direction,  or  Innixioa. 

A  Solid  Body  will  remain  fix’d,  if  the 
Line  of  Innixion  fall  from  the  Center  of  Gra¬ 
vity  perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  within  the 
Bafis  of  fuch  Body  ;  but  if  fuch  Line  fall  with¬ 
out  the  Bafis  of  fuch  Body,  that  Body  muft 
fall;  but  yet  that  Body  may  be  prevented  from 
falling,  by  adding  another  Body  to  it,  or  by 
tranflating  the  Line  of  Trofenfion  ;  as  by  the 
ftretching  out  of  a  Man’s  Arm,  if  c. 

The  Skeleton ,  or  Machine ,  of  Human 
Body,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,  confifts  of 
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ieveral  bony  Columns,  or  Pillars,  joyn’d  to 
each  other  by  round,  fmooth,  and  flippery 
Articulations  ;  and  upon  Examination  of  the 
proper  Station  of  each  Bone,  or  Column,  we 
lhall  find  none  of  them  plac’d  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  Bearing  to  each  other.  Two  Thirds  of 
the  Head  project  from  its  Jun&ure  with  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  The  Breaft  and  Ribs 
proje£t  from  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and 
Loins.  Nor  are  the  Articulations  of  the 
.Thigh-Bones  perpendicular  to  the  whole  Ver  ¬ 
tebra,  but  are  plac’d  before  it ;  for  which 
Reafon,  none  of  thefe  Columns  of  Bone  can 
be  plac’d,  ereffced,  or  retained,  perpendicular, 
without  their  being  fupported,  and  knit  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  Ligaments ,  Tendons,  and  Mujcles  ; 
for  the  Bafis,  or  Extremities  of  thefe  Columns, 
being,  as  I  obferv’d  before,  round,  fmooth, 
and  flippery,  the  Innixions  terminate,  and  are 
in  Points,  and  not  in  a  plain  Superficies,  as 
Columns  of  Stone,  Handing  upright  by  a  firm 
touching  all  the  Parts  of  a  plain  Bafis. 

*Tis  allowed  then,  that  the  Bones  of  the 
Human  Body  ferve  as  Pillars,  which,  by  theit 
Subftance,  fand  ereft  Pofition,  and  with  the 
Affiflance  of  the  Mufcles,  fuftain  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  Body.  They  ferve  as.  Columns 
and  Leavers  at  the  fame  Time :  Columns 
When  we  Hand  upright,  and  when  the  Bones 
fupport  the  Body  ;  and  as  VeBis ,  or  Leavers, 
when  the  Weight  of  the  Body  makes  them 
bend. 
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Euclid,  in  the  fixth  Book,  and  thirty 
third  Trojofttion  of  his  Elements,  tells  us. 
That  in  the  fame  or  equal  Circles,  the  &4ngles% 
whether  at  the  Center,  or  at  the  Teriphery^ 
have  that  Proportion  which  the  Arches  have 
on  which  they  infift.  And  Trop.  twenty 
nine,  Book  the  third,  If  in  equal  Circles  the 
Angles,  whether  at  the  Center,  or  Circum¬ 
ference,  be  equal ,  the  Arches  alfo  on  which 
they  infift  are  equal ;  and  if  the  Arches  are 
equal,  the  Angles  alfo  will  be  equal  - — Now 
the  greater  is  the  Angle  the  greater  the  Arch  ; 
and  the  greater  the  Arch  is,  the  greater  the 
Circle ;  and  the  greater  the  Circle  is,  the 
greater  is  the  Line  of  ‘Direffiion.  Now  it  is  a 
known  Problem,  That  Towers  are  direBly 
proportional  to  the  Fluxions  of  their  Lines  of  ‘Di* 
retiion ;  whence  it  would  follow,  That  the 
Strengths  of  a  Bone  are  proportional  to  their 
Arches;  and,  that  thofe  of  the  Legs  aire 
ftronger,  in  Proportion  to  the  Diameter  of  the 
circular  Canula ,  which,  in  effeft,  is  Truth  ; 
for  we  find  that  Weights,  laid  upon  Bones  in 
order  to  crufh  ’em,  do  exaQly  anfwer  the  Pro¬ 
portion  nam’d ;  from  whence  we  may  admire 
the  wonderful  Providence  of  our  Maker,  iti 
framing  us  in  fo  mathematical  Proportion^* 
as  He  has  done. 

The  whole  Frame  being  thus  fupporrtd,' 
and  in  an  ere£t  Pofition  perpendicular  to  the 
Horizon,  and  thefe  Pillars,  or  Columns  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Legs,  Thighs,  and  Vertebra 
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Banding  ereft  one  upon  the  other,  produce 
the  Human  Figure  (landing  ;  provided  the 
Line  of  Tropenfion  fall  perpendicular  from  the 
Center  of  Gravity  of  the  whole  Body,  either 
between  both  Feet,  or  upon  one  flat  Foot, 
for  otherwife  it  could  not  (land  ereft  or  up¬ 
right,  but  would  fall  towards  thofe  Parts 
where  the  Line  of  Tropenjion  inclin’d.  Yet 
even  this  ereffc  Pofition ,  by  reafon  of  the 
roundnefs,  and  flipperinefs  of  the  Joynts  (as 
we  have  before  obferv’d)  would  be  unftable, 
Were  it  not  for  the  Afliftance  of  the  Muffles. 

The  Femur ,  or  Thigh-Bone,  has  its  End 
oblique,  to  enlarge  the  Ba  (is  between  the 
Legs;  for  were  it  not  for  this  bending  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,  we  fhould  with  Difficulty  pre¬ 
serve  our  felves  from  falling  on  one  fide. 

W  e  very  well  know  how  difficult  it  would 
be,  to  ereft  a  Needle  upright  upon  a  polilb’d 
Plate ;  and,  that  the  lead  Motion  imaginable 
would  move  the  Line  of  ‘Direffion  out  of  its 
Place,  fo  as  to  fall  beyond  the  fmall  Bafe  of  the 
■Needle  :  But  a  Pike,  or  Staff,  erected  on  the 
Fingers  end,  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  pois’d, 
by  reafon  of  the  quick  Motion  of  the  Hand  fol¬ 
lowing  it  where-ever  it  inclines  ;  fo  that  the 
Line  of  T YireBion  may  be  kept  either  within 
the  Bafe  of  the  Pike,  or  Staff ;  or,  when  being 
a  little  fwerv’d  from  it,  may  be,  by  that  Mo¬ 
tion  immediately,  reduc’d  to  its  Place. 

H  ence  we  may  eafily  conceive,  That  a 
Man  cannot  (land  firm  upon  the  Heel  of  one 

Foot 
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Foot  alone;  becaufe  the  Heel  being  round  and 
globular,  will  touch  the  Floor  almoft  in  a 
Point,  and  fo  the  Line  of  Innixion  will  fall 
from  the  Center  of  Gravity  upon  a  Point ;  and 
it  is  reauifite  for  a  Man  (landing  upright, 
that  fuch  Line  of  Innixion  be  perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon :  But  fuch  a  perpendicular 
Innixion  upon  the  Point  of  one  Foot  alone, 
feems  next  to  impoflible  to  preferve  firm*  and 
upright  ;  becaufe  the  Human  Machine,  ancl 
its  folid  and  fluid  Parts,  can  never  remain 
quiet,  when  its  breathing,  and  conflux  of 
Humours,  and  numberlefs  external  Caufes, 
will  foon  throw  it  down  :  Therefore  a  Mara 
plac’d  on  either  Extremity  of  one  Foot,  will 
aiways  be  in  a  continual  State  of  falling,  as 
if  he*ftood  upon  a  fharp  pointed  Stone;  or  on 
an  acute  piece  of  Timber. 

Nevertheless  a  Man  may,  with 
fome  little  Difficulty,  ftand  upon  one  flat 
Foot,  becaufe  the  Line  of  Trofenfion  may  be 
kept  within  the  Compafs  of  the  Foot,  by  the 
various  Motions  of  the  Body  arifing  from  the 
Force  of  the  Mufcles.  But  a  Man  will  ftand 
firm  only  when  he  (lands  upon  both  Feet; 
for  then  a  Perpendicular  being  let  fall  from  the 
Center  of  Gravity ,  may  move  between  the 
two  Feet,  and  in  the  quadrangular  Space  de¬ 
termin’d  by  his  two  Feet ;  but  fhould  he  lean 
either  forwards  or  backwards,  without  bend¬ 
ing  his  Body,  fo  that  the  Line  oi  fProfenfion 
fhould  fall  without  the  quadrangular  Bafe,  the 
*  -  H  |  Bodj; 
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Body  would  cpnfequently  fall,  unlefs  by 
moving  either  of  his  Feet  he  fuddenly  bring 
it  into  the  Quadrangle  again. 

By  what  therefore  lias  been  advanc’d,  we 
learn,  That  a  Man  cannot  Band  upon  his 
Heel,  or  Extremity  of  his  Toe  ;  that  he  may 
(though  not  very  eafily)  ftand  upon  one  flat 
Foot  (viz  )  whenth eOsCalctSy  or  Heel,  and 
Ball  Of  the  great  Toe,  or  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
touch  the  Ground.  But  to  ftand  upright  and 
firm,  both  Feet  are  required,  the  Line  of  hi- 
mxion  falling  either  between  the  Feet,  or  on 
one  Foot. 

T  H  e  Foot  is  not  only  long  and  large,  but 
Is  divided  into  Toes,  and  hollow  beneath,  by 
which  we  keep  ourfelves  more  eafily  upright 
and  firmer:  The  Foot  alfo  is  fupple,  and 
complies  with  the  different  Formations  of  the 
Ground  we  ftand  on  ;  as  for  .Example,  in 
mounting  a  Ladder,  the  Heel  and  Toe  ap¬ 
proach  each  the  other,  grafping  the  Round 
as  a  Hand;  and  does  the  fame  Standing  or 
Walking  in  ftony  and  irregular  Places.  As 
to  its  Form,  it  is  not  unlike  the  Hand,  ex¬ 
cepting,  that  the  Toes  are  fhort  and  clofe, 
and  the  great  Toe  even  with  them  ;  but  the 
Fingers  are  long,  and  open  wide,  and  the 
Thumb  is  oppofite  to  them. 

The  Gentlemen  belonging  to  our  Profef- 
fion  have  given  us  five  different  Pofitions  in 
Dancing,  in  which  we  may  ftand,  and  from 
which  all  Steps  in  our  Art  have  their  Origi¬ 
nation, 
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nation,  Progreffion,  and  Termination  :  And 
tho’  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  multiply  the 
Number  they  have  allotted  us,  yet  we  fhall 
take  the  Freedom  of  diftinguifhing  a  little  up¬ 
on  them,  and  offer  fome  Obfervations  of  our 
own,  wherein,  perhaps,  they  may  have  been 
deficient. 

Fir/?,  I  t  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  to 
you,  That  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Joynts 
is  not  ftrait,  but  a  little  bent ;  and  that  fuch 
Pofition  of  the  Joynts  is  juft  and  natural ;  and 
fo  confequently  moft  graceful.  For  the  Joynts 
are  fo  form’d,  as  to  be  either  extended  or 
bent :  The  greateft  Extenfion  is,  when  the 
joynts  are  ftretch’d  out  in  a  Line  ;  and  the 
greateft  Flexion  is,  when  the  Joints  are  bent 
ro  their  utmoft:  ’Tis  therefore  reafonable  to 
infer,  That  a  Medium  betwixt  thefe  Extremes 
(viz.)  a  moderate  Flexion,  or  Bending,  will 
a  ppear  to  be  the  natural  Conftitution  of  the 
Joynts,  and  fo  confequently  moft  eafy,  and 
lefs  troublefome;  for  both  Night  and  Day 
we  experience,  that  no  Pofture  in  fitting, 
lying/  or  (landing,  is  fo  eafy  to  us,  as  when 
the  Joynts  are  a  little  bent ;  and  this  appears 
really  to  be  the  natural  Situation  of  the  Joynts, 
and  more  obvious,  becaufe  the  Extremities  of 
the  Joynts  cannot  bear  too  great  an  Extenfion 
or  Contraction,  without  a  violent  Diftention 
and  Compreffion  of  the  Tendons,  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  Mufcles. 
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This  being  compromis’d,  we  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Tofition ,  or  Standing.  And,  firft,  in 
general,  let  us  obferve,  That  the  Body  fhould 
be  ereft,  and  that  the  Feet  be  turn’d  out¬ 
wards,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Heels  being 
joyn’d  together,  the  two  Feet,  a  Line  being 
drawn  from  Toe  to  Toe,  will  make  an  equi - 
crural  Triangle ,  whofe  Angle  at  the  Heels 
will  be  fomewhat  obtufe  ;  for  if  fuch  Angle 
at  the  Heels  fhould  be  acute,  then  the  Toes, 
though  they  are  not  really  turn’d  inwards,  may 
yet  be  faid  by  us  (as  a  Term  in  our  Frofeflion) 
not  to  be  turn’d  out 

The  Rotula ,  or  Knee-pan,  ought  to  be 
direflly  in  a  Line  over  the  Toe,  or  point  of 
the  Foot ;  fo  that  if  the  Toe,  or  end  of  the 
Foot,  fhould  turn  more  out  than  ufual,  and 
the  Knee  keep  in  its  juft  and  natural  Situation, 
fuch  a  one  may  be  faid  to  be  fplay-footed  ;  or, 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  Foot  fhould  be  in  its 
proper  Tofition ,  and  the  Knees  turning  in¬ 
wards,  then  fuch  a  Man  wiiljbe  call’d  Baker- 
knee’d.  It  therefore  behoves  us  in  our  Art* 
to  take  a  particular  Care  in  prelerving  the 
Knee  in  its  proper  Situation ;  for  that  fo  pre- 
ferv’d,  will  have  confequently  a  very  peculiar 
Effe£fc  towards  the  juft  Tofition ,  and  regular 
turning  of  the  Foot, 

The  firft  Tofition  is,  when  the  Feet  being 
joyn’d  together,  Heel  to  Heel,  form  (as  f 
obferv’d  juft  now)  an  obtufe  Angle.  The 
Weight  of  the  Human  Body  in  this  Tofition , 

may 
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may  be  plac’d  either  on  both  Feet,  equally 
pois’d,  and  then  the  Line  of  Tropenfion  will 
fall  between  both  Heels;  or  elfe,  the  Weight 
may  be  upon  one  Foot  only,  and  then  the 
Line  of  lnnixion  will  fall  from  the  Center  of 
Gravity  upon  that  Foot  on  which  the  Weight 
depends,  the  other  Foot  juft  bearing  on  the 
Floor,  and  its  Knee  fomewhat  bent.  Tho* 
this  Tofition  may  be  us’d  in  {landing,  yet  it  is 
not  the  moft  graceful  Pofture  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fecond  Tofition  is,  when  the. Feet, 
from  the  firft  Tofition ,  feparate  one  from  the 
other  fide-ways  in  a  ftrait  Line  ;  and  which  I 
fhall  diftinguifh  into  a  fhort  Second,  and  a 
long  Second  :  The  ihort  Second  is,  when  the 
Diftance  of  the  Feet  from  Heel  to  Heel  does  not 
exceed  much  above  five  Inches;  and  the  long, 
when  its  Separation  extends  to  feven,  eight, 
ifc.  The  Line  0 fTropenfion  in  this  Tofition 
falls  generally  between  both  Feet,  and  then 
the  Weight  of  the  Body  is  equally  fupported 
by  each  Foot ;  the  Knees  ftrait :  And  this  To¬ 
fition  is  one  of  the  graceful  Poftures  of  {land¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  the  fhort  Second,  the  Line  of  In-* 
nixion  may  be  in  one  Foot. 

The  third  Tofition  is,  when  the  Feet  are 
joyn’d  clofe  together,  but  inclofed  one  Foot 
before  the  other,  fo  that  the  Heel  of  the  fore- 
moft  Foot  touch  the  fide  of  the  Inftep  of  the 
hind-foot.  This  Tofition  has  the  fame  Tro - 
fenfion  and  lnnixion  with  the  firft,  and  feems 
to  be  in  all  other  Points  the  fame. 
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The  fourth  Pofition  is  the  moil:  ufefu!  of 
any,  and  is  diftinguifh’d  into  the  Long,  and  the 
Short:  This  Pofition  arifesfrom  the  Feet  being 
one  before  the  other,  not  eroding,  but  fo  that 
a  ftrait  Line  may  be  drawn  between  both 
Heels :  The  Long  is,  when  the  Foot  is  extended 
forwards  upwards  of  fix  Inches,  and  then  the 
Line  of  Profenfion  will  fall  between  both  Feet : 
.And  the  Short  Fourth  is,  when  one  Foot  is  not 
advanc’d  above  fix  Inches  before  the  other; 
this  Short  Fourth  is  the  moft  graceful  Pofture 
of  ftanding;  the  Line  of  Innixion  falling  on  the 
hinder  Foot,  and  the  former  juft  bearing  on 
the  Ground,  the  Knee  of  the  former  fomewhat 
bent.  It  is  fqrne  Addition  to  the  Graceful- 
nefs  of  this  Pofture  in  Standing,  when  it  bor¬ 
rows  fomething  fiom  the  fecond  Pofition  ;  and 
may  then  properly  be  call’d  an  open  Short 
Fourth  :  And  this  may  imply,  that  there  is  an 
open  Long  Fourth:  And  if  the  foremoft  Foot 
fhould  from  the  third  Pofition  move  ftrait  for¬ 
wards  into  this  Fourth,  it  will  then  affume  the 
Name  of  an  inclos’d  Fourth,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  fome  Time  hereafter  give  room  for 
adding  to  thefe  another  diftinQ:  Pofition. 

ATrahsition  of  this  Pofition  from  one 
Foot  to  another,  tranflates  the  Body  from  one 
Place  to  another,  and  produces  what  we  call 
Walking.  As  this  Pofition  is  the  moft  grace¬ 
ful  Pofture  of  Standing,  it  is  requifitethat  we 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  Beauty  of  it,  by 
Slewing,  that  it  is  alfo  the  moft  natural. 
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Experience  informs  us,  that  it  is  eafier, 
and  lefs  tirefome  to  us,  to  Hand  on  one  Foot 
(that  is,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Weight  of  the 
Body  refting  on  one  Foot)  than  on  both  toge¬ 
ther  ;  for  when  we  hand  on  both  together, 
fome  of  the  Mufcies  are  in  a  continued,  or  To¬ 
nic  AQion ;  but  when  we  hand  firlt  on  one 
Foot,  and  then  on  the  other,  the  Aftion  of 
the  Mufcies  is  alternate  ;  tho’  fome  have  ima¬ 
gin’d,  that  when  we  hand  on  both  Feet,  all 
the  Mufcies  of  both  Legs,  as  well  Benders  as 
Extenders,  labour  under  a  Tonic  A&ion ;  and 
that  by  changing  the  Weight  of  the  Body  from 
one  Foot  to  the  other,  thofe  Mufcies  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  Leg  on  which  we  fland  a£t  only; 
and  that  the  Mufcies  of  that  Foot  which  before 
carried  the  Weight  are  at  reft,  and  have  little 
to  do  till  that  Foot  again  returns  to  its  Duty 
of  relieving  its  Fellow.  This  Change  (fay  they) 
is  lefs  laborious,  and  we  are  not  near  fo  foon 
weary,  as  when  the  Weight  is  equally  divided 
and  fupported  by  both  Feet.  But  the  Falfity 
of  this  Affertion  will  appear  plain  upon  Exami¬ 
nation  *,  for  it  is  allow’d,  that  a  Weight  of  ten 
Pounds  will  be  fuftain’d  in  the  right  Hand  only? 
with  lefs  trouble  by  half,  than  if  another 
Weight  of  ten  Pounds  was  alfo  fuftain’d  in  the 
left  Hand  at  the  fame  Time;  for  then  the 
double  Weight  of  twenty  Pounds  is  lifted  with 
both  Hands  as  with  one  Hand  alone :  But  that 
the  fame  Weight  of  twenty  Pounds  would  be 
eafier  lifted  with  one  Hand,  than  if  divided 
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into  two  Parts.,  ten  Pounds  were  equally 
fuftainM  by  each  Hand,  is  falfe.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  Mufcles  of  one  Foot  would  be' 
more  fatigu’d  in  fupporting  the  Weight  of 
the  whole  Body,  than  if  the  Weight  were 
divided  on  both  Feet ,  fo  that  each  Foot 
might  bear  its  equal  Proportion.  And,  by 
the  by  we  may  oblerve,  that  when  we  can 
hardly  'move  a  great  Weight  in  one  Body, 
yet  when  we  divide  that  Body,  we  can  with 
Eafe  lift  and  carry  the  fame;  becaufe  the 
Power  of  the  Mufcles  is  fufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  leffer  Refinance,  and  their  Fibres 
are  lefs  hurt  and  diftended. 

Moreover,  we  perceive  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  chief  Caufe  of  Wearinefs,  and 
Trouble  of  the  animal  Faculties,  arifes  from  a 
continued,  affiduous,  and  tonic  A£tion  of  the 
fame  Mufcles ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  we 
can  with  lefs  trouble  fuftain  heavier  Weights, 
by  an  interrupted  Aftion,  and  alternate  Reft- 
ings;  fb  we  may  conceive,  that  we  can  with 
lefs  difficulty  continue  a  progreflive  Motion 
for  a  longer  Time,  than  we  can  remain  in  a 
ftanding  Pofture ;  the  former  being  an  alter¬ 
nate  Aftion  of  moft  of  the  Mufcles ;  the  latter 
a  continued,  or  tonic  Aftion.  And  it’s  ma- 
nifeft,  that  an  alternate  Tofitiont  fometimes 
on  one  Foot,  and  fometimes  on  another,  is  a 
fort  of  Change,  like  Walking:  For  fuch  is  the 
defire  and  love  of  Change,  that  in  fitting  we 
often  lay  one  Leg  crols  die  Thigh  of  the 

other? 
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Other,  and  then  remove  that  which  was  un- 
dermoft,  and  lay  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon 
the  other;  and  this  alternate  Tranfpofition, 
although  it  be  troublefome,  and  the  Thigh 
which  is  under  is  prefs’d  by  its  own  Weight, 
and  the  Weight  of  the  incumbent  Thigh,  yet, 
I  fay,  fuch  a  Change  is  wonderfully  refrefh- 
ing  and  delightful. 

The  fifth  Tofition  is,  when  one  Foot  is 
extended  before  the  other ,  and  the  Legs 
crofs’d  :  This  is  never  us’d  as  a  Pofture  for 
Standing,  and  is  only  neceflfary  for  the  Rife,  or 
Terminations  of  fome  few  Steps  in  Dancing. 

There  are  in  Dancing  five  other  Tofiti- 
ons,  which  they  call  the  five  falfe  Pofitions, 
but  very  improperly  fo ;  for  they  are  not  Po-* 
fitions,  but  an  irregular  Motion  of  the  Feet; 
that  is  fcarce  worth  our  Notice. 

H  a  v  1  n  g  fhewn  the  Nature  and  Manner 
of  Station  and  Tofition,  we  fhall  now  examine 
how  the  Body,  in  a  State  of  Falling,  may  be 
recover’d,  and  preferv’d  upright ;  though  (as 
has  been  obferv’d  before)  whenever  the  Line 
o ITro^enfion  of  Human  Body  fhall  fall  with¬ 
out  the  Bafis  of  the  Foot  on  which  the  Body 
ftands,  and  is  fupported  (viz.')  without  the 
Quadrangle  comprehended  by  the  Feet,  then 
fuch  Body  mud  abfolutely  fall,  nor  is  it  in  the 
Power  of  any  of  the  Mufcles  to  prevent  the 
fame.  Some  have  fuppos’d,  that  the  ereflr, 
or  upright  Pofture  of  Man,  is  preferv’d  by  all 
die  Mufcles,  Flexors,  as  well  as  Extenders, 

opera- 
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operating  in  a  tonic  Action  :  But  they  would 
foon  be  convinc’d  of  their  Error,  by  confider- 
Ing,  That  Falling  may  be  either  forwards, 
backwards,  orfide-ways:  In  Falling  forwards 
the  Legs  bend  towards  the  Feet,  and  the  Spine 
towards  the  Knees ;  for  the  Thigh-Bone  can¬ 
not  bend  forward  at  the  Articulation  at  the 
Knee,  without  a  Diflocation  of  the  Joynt ; 
but  the  Inclination  of  the  Angles  of  the  Foot 
and  Thigh  cannot  be  Hop’d  and  dilated,  or 
enlarg’d,  but  by  the  extending  Mufcles  of  the 
Foot  (viz.}  the  Soleus  and  Gluteus,  and  not 
by  the  bending  Mufcles  of  the  fame  Joynts; 
for  thofe  would  rather  contribute  to  the  Fall, 
therefore  they  remain  idle :  And  thus  a  Bend¬ 
ing,  and  Falling  forwards,  can  be  prevented 
by  the  extending  Mufcles  only,  and  not  by  the 
Extenders  and  Benders,  operating  together  in 
a  tonic  Aftion. 

Falling  backward  is,  when  the  Foot 
being  too  far  extended,  the  Thigh  bending 
inwards,  and  the  Spine  inclining  backwards  ; 
therefore  the  Bending  at  the  Knees  can  only 
be  ftraiten’d  by  their  extending  Mufcles,  and 
not  by  their  Benders :  But  yet  too  large  an 
Extenfion  of  the  Foot,  and  backward  bending 
of  the  Hip,  is  prevented  by  the  bending  Mufcles 
of  the  Foot  and  Thigh. 

I  n  like  manner,  a  Falling  fide-ways  may 
be  prevented,  and  recover’d,  by  the  Exten¬ 
fion  of  the  Mufcles  plac’d  againft  that  falling 
Side ;  therefore  it  appears,  That  Men  do  not 

ftand. 
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Hand,  fupported  by  the  tonic  A&ion  of  all  the 
antagonift  Mufcles,  but  only  by  the  Operati¬ 
on  of  all  the  Extending,  and  fome  of  the  Ben¬ 
ders ,  while  fome  of  the  bending  Mufcles  at  the 
Knees  are  at  Reft  ;  whence  it  arifes,  that  the 
tonic  Action  can  be  only  in  the  Feet  and  Hips, 
and  not  in  the  Knee. 

By  what  has  been  faid  we  may  conclude, 
that  a  tottering,  or  a  falling  State  of  the  Body, 
(that  is)  when  the  Line  of  Tropenjiofi  does  not 
fall  without  the  Balls  of  the  Foot  on  which 
the  Body  is  fupported,  or  without  the  qua¬ 
drangular  Space  determin’d  by  bothj  his  Feet ; 
I  fay,  fuch  a  Falling  may  be  prevented  by  the 
bending  Mufcles,  or  Extenders  of  the  Feet 
and  Legs :  But  when  the  Line  of  Propenfion. 
falls  without  that  quadrangular  Space  fo  de¬ 
termin’d  by  the  Feet ;  then,  I  fay,  the  Body 
muft  confequently  fall ;  except  the  Fall  be 
prevented  by  mechanical  Helps.  And  after 
what  manner  that  may  be  done,  we  jfliall  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhew. 

When  the  Body,  departing  from  the  Line 
of  Innixion,  is  in  a  falling  State,  its  Motion  of 
Falling  is  at  firft  flow  and  weak,  fo  that  a 
Remedy  may  be  the  eafier  applied  ;  for  a 
quick  Motion  of  the  Head  or  Breaft,  arifing 
from  the  animal  Force  of  the  Mufcles  oppo- 
flte  to  the  falling  Side,  will  recover  the  Body 
to  its  Line  of  Innixion,  and  its  Fall  fo  pre¬ 
vented:  Such  Recovery  is  alfo  made  by  a  quick 
Extenfion  of  the  Leg  or  Arm  oppofite  to  the 

fall- 
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falling  Side ;  for  by  fuch  an  Extenfion  the 
fmall  Weight  of  the  Arm  acquires  a  much 
greater  Weight  from  the  length  of  its  Veffti, 
and  the  Center  of  Gravity  is  chang’d,  and 
the  Body  brought  upright. 

For  the  lunated  Sinm  of  the  Sternum  be¬ 
tween  the  Heads  of  the  Clavicula,  hanging 
perpendicular  over  the  Foot  that  fupports  the 
Body,  will,  upon  the  ftretching  out  of  an  Arm, 
quit  its  Perpendicular,  and  gain  a  new  Pofi- 
tion ;  it  will  do  the  fame  upon  the  Leg,  being 
thrown  backwards. 

This  may  be  further  demonftrated  by 
Rope-Dancers ,  who  poize  themfelves  not 
only  by  the  length  of  their  Pole  (which  Pole, 
like  a  Ballance,  inclines  fometimes  to  the  right, 
and  fometimes  to  the  left) ;  but  alfo,  when  the 
Danger  of  falling  increafes,  the  Pole  ftrikes 
the  Air  violently  towards  that  fide,  and  fo 
the  Body  is  reduc’d  to  an  ere£t  and  upright 
Torture. 

T  o  conclude,  it  is  worth  our  Obfervation, 
That  fuch  an  artificial,  mechanical  Motion, 
is  by  Cuftom  and  Habit,  acquir’d  by  us  from 
our  Infancy,  and  without  our  taking  the  leaft 
Notice  of  it  ;  and  it’s  to  be  admired,  that  in 
fuch  Variety  of  Motions  in  Running,  Leap¬ 
ing,  and  ‘Dancing ,  this  Law  of  Nature,  of 
Balancing,  and  equally  Poizing  our  Body,  is 
fo  nicely  obferv’d  ;  and,  that  whenever  it  is 
negle&ed,  or  affe&edly  tranfgrefs’d,  Falling 
confequently  follows. 

Hence 
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Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  (landing  with  ones 
Back  clofe  up  to  a  Wall,  the  Breaft  cannot  be 
bent  forwards  without  falling ;  for  it  is  abfo- 
lately  necelTary  in  Standing,  that  the  Line  of 
Tropenfion  fall  within  the  Bafis  of  the  Feet. 

For  which  Reafon  alfo,  a  Man  fitting  on 
a  Chair,  his  Breaft  and  Legs  being  perpendi- 
cularly  ere£t  to  the  Horizon,  cannot  poflibly 
rife  off  his  Seat ;  becaufe  in  fuch  a  Tofition  the 
Center  of  Gravity  of  the  Breaft  and  Hips,  fall 
a  great  deal  behind  the  Soles  of  the  Feet,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  impoffible  to  rife,  except  the  Head  and 
Breaft  be  very  much  inclin’d  forwards,  or  the 
Legs  drawn  backwards,  and  then  from  the 
Change  of  the  Center  of  Gravity,  and  the 
Force  of  the  Mufcles  extending  the  Knee,  the 
Buttocks,  and  Breaft,  will  be  rais’d  up,  and 
the  Body  brought  forwards. 
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ALKING  is  perform’d  by 
an  alternate  Change  of  the 
Feet ;  and  transferring  the 
Line  of  Vropenfion  from  one 
Foot  to  the  other,  and  by  that 
Means  tranflating  the  Body 
from  one  Place  to  another ;  in  which  alternate 
Innixion  only  half  the  Weight  of  the  Body 
feems  by  turns  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  ;  as 
we  may  apprehend  by  a  Truncheon,  of  about 
two  Foot  long,  being  laid  on  the  Ground,  or 
on  a  Table,  and  by  lifting  up  one  end,  and 
moving  it  forward  about  eight  Inches  ;  the 
other  end  being  as  a  Center,  and  Jxhj  round 
which  it  moves ;  and  in  fucli  a  Cafe,  the  Power 
lifting  the  end  of  the  Truncheon  is  equal 
to  half  the  Weight  of  the  whole  Truncheon, 
becaufe  that  the  other  half  of  the  Weight  is 
fupported  by  the  Ground,  or  Table ;  then  lay¬ 
ing 
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ing  that  end  down,  and  taking  up  the  other, 
which  before  lay  ftill,  move  as  before.  But 
All-wife  Nature  has  contriv’d  a  more  compen¬ 
dious  Method  for  Walking;  for  lefs  than  a 
fourth  Part  of  the  Human  Weight  is  by  turns 
lifted  from  the  Ground  by  the  Force  of  the 
Mufcles. 

’Tis  evident,  that  a  Man  could  not  walk 
if  his  Feet  were  raifed  alternately  from  the 
Ground,  and  fet  down  again  in  the  fame 
Place  from  whence  they  were  taken  up;  but 
it  is  required,  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceiTary, 
that  the  Situation,  or  Pofition,  fhould  be 
chang’d,  and  the  Weight  of  the  whole  Ma¬ 
chine  of  the  Body  brought  forwards.  Now 
let  us  examine,  by  what  Organs,  or  Opera¬ 
tions,  this  Motion  is  perform’d. 

At  firfl  fight  Human  Walking  feems  tp 
refemble  the  Motion  made  by  a  Pair  of  Com¬ 
pares  ere&ed  on  a  horizontal  Plain,  or  on  a 
Table  ;  which  when  firfl:  ere&ed,  in  Standing 
will  make  an  equicrural  Triangle ,  and  the  Line 
of  Trope njion  will  fall  precifely  between  both 
its  Legs.  You  will  eafily  apprehend,  that 
to  make  thefe  Compafles  (if  I  may  fo  fay) 
walk,  one  Leg  muft  be  lifted  up,  and  the 
other  on  the  Ground ;  then  if  one  Leg  is  lifted 
up  from  the  Place,  high  enough  to  make  the 
Line  of  T rofenfion  fall  into  the  Line  of  Innixi- 
on  of  the  other  Leg,  on  which  it  flands,  and 
which  Leg  then  will  be  perpendicular  to  tfie 
Horizon  ;  then  in  wheeling,  or  turning  die 
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Compa fifes  about  the  eAxis  of  the  fix’d  Leg, 
the  moving  Leg  will  defcribe  a  conic  Super¬ 
ficies  ;  then  let  the  Leg  before  lifted  up,  be  fet 
down,  and  then  the  Compafifes  will,  as  at 
firft,  be  ereft,  and  form  again  an  equicrural 
Triangle.  Then  let  the  other  Leg,  on  which 
the  CompafTes  was  before  fixed,  be  lifted  up, 
and  turn  and  move,  as  its  Fellow  had  done 
before,  and  lb,  by  this  alternate  Motion,  and 
turning  of  the  CompafTes,  a  Motion  forwards 
is  produced,  not  unlike  that  of  Walking. 

But  fuch  a  manner  of  Moving  for  us, 
would  be  very  abfurd  and  troublefome,  there¬ 
fore  Nature  has  contriv’d,  for  the  Human 
Machine,  a  more  elegant  and  eafy  manner  of 
Motion ;  for  having  form’d  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mities,  or  Limbs  of  feveral  Parts,  joyn’d  and 
articulated  together,  the  Flexions  from  them 
produce  an  eafy  compounded  Motion  :  For  as 
we  ftand  in  the  fourth  T option,  both  Feet 
equally  bearing  on  the  Ground,  the  Line  of 
TroPrnfton  (as  has  been  before  obferv’d)  will 
fall  between  both  Feet,  and  form  the  Triangle 
call’d  Ifofceles,  or  Eqiticrural ;  and  from  this 
Tofition  it  is,  that  Nature  forms,  and  brings 
about  feveral  Motions,  from  whence  Walking 
takes  its  Rife. 

And  though  fuch  an  Ifofceles  Triangle  is 
like  that  made  by  the  CompafTes,  yet  the 
Limbs  (not  being  form’d  of  one  Piece,  as 
thofe  of  the  Compafifes)  by  reafon  of  its  Flexi¬ 
ons,  acquires  a  much  eafier  Motion. 
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The  Pillar  of  the  foremoft  Leg,  viz.  the 
Tibia  and  Femur ,  turning  upon  its  Center, 
the  Foot  becomes  Perpendicular  to  the  Ho¬ 
rizon,  and  the  whole  Human  Machine  moves 
forwards  at  the  fame  Time,  and  fuch  Motion 
is  thus  brought  about ;  for  by  extending  the 
hinder  Foot  prolong’d  by  the  Mufcles  Solei , 
an  obtufe  Angle  is  made  at  the  Heel  from  the 
Hip  and  Toe  ;  and  becaufe  the  end  of  the 
Foot,  or  Toe,  touches  the  Ground,  the  Length 
of  the  Hip  and  Leg  is  increas’d,  by  the  Addi. 
tion  of  the  Length  of  the  Foot,  and  fo  the 
Triangle  Ifofceles  is  alter’d,  and  the  Feet  then 
making  a  right  Angle  Triangle  (to  wit)  when, 
the  foremoft  whole  Leg  ftands  Perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon  ;  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  in  this 
whole  Action,  that  the  Weight  of  the  Body 
being  in  this  T opt  ion  fupported  by  both  Feet, 
the  leaft  Motion  poffible  will  bring  it  forwards, 
fo  that  the  Leg  may  ftand  Perpendicular  to  the 
Floor ;  becaufe  from  the  fame  Extenfion  of  the 
Foot,  and  Elongation  of  the  whole  Leg,  the 
Floor  is  prefs’d  by  the  Toe,  or  end  of  the  Foot,, 
and  by  a  reflected  Motion  from  thence,  the 
Human  Machine  moves  forward,  not  unlike 
a  Boat  pufh’d  from  the  Shore  by  a  Boat  Pole. 
Moreover,  fuch  an  Impulfe  is  wonderfully 
affifted  by  the  leaft  Inclination  of  the  Head 
and  Breaft,  and  fo  the  Line  of  Tropenpon  in¬ 
clining  over  the  Confines  of  the  Foot,  the 
Body  ready  to  fall,  and  of  its  own  accprd 
preffing  forwards,  fuch  Fall  is  foon  prevented, 
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by  lifting  up  the  Hind-foot,  and  bringing  it 
forwards,  beyond  the  Confines  of  the  Line  of 
PrCfienfion ;  and  by  that  Means  you  are  again 
fqt  upright.  And  by  this  artificial  Manner, 
in  progreffive  Motion,  the  Human  Machine 
is  moved  forwards ;  which  we  fhall  farther 
explain,  in  defcribing  all  the  Motions  us’d  in 
Walking. 

W  hile  a  Man  walks,  his  weighty  Fa- 
brick  always  bears  on  the  Ground  fix’d,  and  is 
fupported  by  the  bony.  Pillars  of  the  Limbs ; 
which  Bearing  is  effected,  and  allifted,  by  a 
little  labour  of  the  Mufcles,  and  feme  fmall 
trouble  to  the  fenfitive  Faculty,  by  reafon  of 
a  Compreffion  of  the  Tendons,  and  a  Difteh- 
tion  of  the., Membranes.  Further,  while  we 
Hand  on  both  Feet,  in  the  fourth  Pofition ,  the 
Motion  of  letting  forward  the  Center  of  Gra¬ 
vity,  or  the  moving  of  the  whole  Body  for¬ 
ward,  arifes  by  the  whole  hind-moft  Limb 
being  lengthen’d  by  the  Extenfion  of  its  Foot, 
by  pr effing  the  Ground  with  the  Toe,  or  end 
of  the  fame  Foot ;  raffing  up  the  Heel  erects 
the  whole  Machine  perpendicular  upright  and 
firm  upon  the  fore-moft  Foot :  The  hind-moft 
fo  lengthen’d ,  is  prefently  rais’d  from  the 
Ground,  the  three  Joynts,  of  the  Hip,  Knee, 
and  Foot,  being  a  little  bent  by  their  proper 
Mufcles,  which  fupports  lefs  than  a  fourth  Part 
of  the  Human  Weight,  and  by  the  Force  gain’d 
by  the  foregoing  Impulfe,  and  from  a  Bending, 
pr  Inclination  forwards  of  the  Head  and  Brea  fly 
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the  Hind-fcot  moves  forwards,  and  is  fix’d  on 
the  Ground  beyond  the  Pofition  or  Situation  of 
the  firm  Foot ;  by  which  Means  a  fecond  Sta* 
tion  is  attain’d;  and  then  the  Hi  ad -foot  opera¬ 
ting  at  the  fame  Time,  in  like  manner  as  be¬ 
fore,  a  progreflive  Motion  is  continued. 

N  o  w  Gentlemen,  it  will  not  be  improper 
next  to  obferve  to  you,  That  we  cannot  walk 
precifely  in  a  right  Line,  becaufe  the  Human 
Machine  cannot  go,  unlefs  it  fucceffively  bear 
upon  the  Ground  by  an  alternate  Motion  of 
the  Feet ;  and  fuch  a  Bearing  is  caus’d,  by 
transferring  the  Line  o f  Profenfion  one  while 
upon  the  Sole  of  the  right  Foot,  and  another 
while  upon  the  Sole  of  the  left  Foot ;  and  fuch 
a  Tranflation  is  not  carried  on  in  a  ftrait  Line, 
but  by  two  right  Lines  parallel  to  them  Selves  ; 
for  ’tis  plain,  in  obferving  the  Trafts  of  Mens 
Feet,  walking  in  Duft,  Sand,  or  Snow,  that 
the  Steps  will  appear  Parallel  in  themfelves, 
and  not  to  make  one  right  Line  in  Tranfition. 
Moreover,  Geefe,  Ducks,  and  broad  fett 
Men,  who  have  fhort  Thighs,  do  not  plainly 
move  their  Feet  in  two  parallel  Lines,  but  by 
a  certain  Wad  ling,  walk  alternately,  by  railing 
themfelves  fometimes  on  the  right,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  left  Foot,  and  by  transferring  the 
Center  of  Gravity :  We  all  do  the  fame  Thing, 
though  not  fo  manifeft,  or  in  fo  great  a  degree. 
For  take  two  Rods,  and  e reft  them  Perpendi¬ 
cular  upon  Some  Bowling  Green,  or  even 
Ground,  one  being  White  and  the  other  Black  ; 
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let  them  be  fo  ere&ed,  at  lome  confiderable 
diftance  one  from  the  other,  and  let  a  Man 
(land  in  a  direct  Line  with  the  Rods,  the 
black  Rod  being  next  to  him,  fo  that  it  may 
cover  the  white  Rod  ;  then,  though  he  ufe  his 
Endeavours  to  go  precifely  in  the  fame  right 
Line,  he  will  find  he  cannot  effect  it ;  for  he 
will  fee  by  turns  the  white  Rod  one  while  on 
the  right  fide,  and  another  on  the  left  of  the 
fame  black  Rod,  that  is  between  him  and  the 
white  Rod  ;  and  which,  I  prefume,  will  be  a 
fufficient  Argument  that  we  cannot  walk  pre¬ 
cifely  in  a  right  Line.  For,  again,  the  Line 
of  Propenfion  being  transferred  on  each  fide, 
in  a  waving,  and  ferpentine  Courfe,  the  Hu¬ 
man  Machine  cannot  perform  this  progreffive 
Motion,  call’d  Walking,  by  one  fimpie  ftrait 
Line, 

Walking  on  level  Ground,  or  on  a 
Floor,  is  not  only  eafy  to  us,  and  no  Ways 
troublefome,  but  it  is  alfo  pleafant,  becaufe 
in  Walking  the  Joynts  bend  only  by  an  infenfi- 
ble  Flexion,  and  juft  fufficient  to  prevent  the 
Sole  of  the  Foot  from  ftriking  forcibly  on  the 
Ground  or  Floor :  So  that  the  bending  Mufcles 
in  this  Motion  have  but  little  trouble,  for  the 
Soles  of  the  Feet  are  not  oblig’d  to  be  bent  and 
unequal,  or  fuffer  a  too  great  Diftention  or 
Luxation,  as  they  muft  neceflarily  have  done 
in  complying  with  irregular  and  uneven 
Ground,  and  walking  upon  fharp  Stones,  £j?c. 
The  Motion  therefore  of  the  Joynts  in  walk. 
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ing  on  even  Ground,  not  being  laborious  nor 
troublefome,  is  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  a  (lifts 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ;  increafes  the 
animal  Spirits;  helps  Perfpiration ;  invigo¬ 
rates  and  refi  efhes  all  the  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body,  if  not  continued  too  long,  or  ufed  too 
violently.  This  may  give  us  no  little  Idea, 
how  healthful  an  Exercife  that  Dancing  mu  ft 
be  which  we  profefs  ;  becaufe,  the  Dancing 
taught  by  us  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  is  not 
only  a  Motion  natural  and  eafy,  and  without 
too  much  bending,  or  extenfion  of  the  Joynts, 
but  the  Variety  of  the  Motions  makes  it  ftill 
more  agreeable ;  and  as  (I  have  obfeiVd  be¬ 
fore)  by  the  natural  Love  we  have  to  Change, 
a  Continuance  of  fuch  Motion  feems  to  be  lefs 
tirefome,  and  more  pleafant,  than  Walking. 

B  u  t  a  Walking  up  a  fteep  Place  is  very 
tirefome,  becaufe  fuch  Afcent  in  its  A£Hon, 
is  like  that  of  going  up  Stairs,  or  up  a  Ladder, 
which  we  find,  experimentally,  to  be  very 
troublefome ;  nor  is  the  Caufe  of  fuch  an  EffeQ: 
hard  to  be  found  out,  when  the  Operations  of 
the  Joynts,  which  are  made  in  fuch  an  Afcent, 
are  duly,  and  exaftly  confider’d ;  for  in  {land¬ 
ing  upon  both  Feet  in  the  lower-moft  Round 
of  the  Ladder,  fuppofe  the  right  Foot  to  be 
lifted  up  Perpendicular  to  the  Horizon,  in 
order  to  attain  the  fecond  Round ;  fuch  an 
Elevation  muft  firft  be  higher  than  the  fecond 
Round,  and  cannot  be  made  without  a  great 
deal  of  bending  of  the  Joynts;  in  which  the 
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natural  Length  of  the  bending  Mufcles  will  be 
loofen’d,  and  fo  there  will  be  a  violent  Con¬ 
traction  of  them  by  a  laborious  Endeavour¬ 
ing  ;  again,  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  Innixion 
made  by  the  fame  right  Foot,  before  it  leaves 
the  firft  Round;  and  from  the  Inclination  of 
the  Head  and  Breaft,  the  former  Center  of 
the  Gravity  of  the  Human  Body,  is  mov’d  for¬ 
wards;  and  fo  when  the  fame  right  Foot  bears 
on  the  fecond  Round  of  the  Ladder,  then  the 
Line  of  Trofenfion  falls  Perpendicular  upon  the 
fame  Foot  to  placed  upon  the  fecond  Round, 
the  left  Limb  hanging  down  ;  now  the  right 
Limb  being  bent,  and  bearing  on  the  Sole  of 
the  Foot  upon  the  fecond  Round,  mu  ft  be 
directed  Perpendicular,  and  the  whole  Weight 
fupported  by  the  fame  right  Limb  ;  bur  fuch 
Operation  cannot  be  effeCled,  unlds  the  Incli¬ 
nations  of  the  three  Joynts,  the  Hip,  Knee, 
and  Heel,  be  lengthen’d  and  extended  ;  which 
Aftion  is  difficult,  becaufe  the  whole  Weight 
of  the  Human  Machine  ought  to  be  rais’d  Per¬ 
pendicular  ;  and  therefore  the  fourth  Part  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Human  Body  ought  to  be 
twice  fuftain’d,  and  fufpended  by  the  Force  of 
the  Mufcles,  in  afcending  one  Round  of  the 
Ladder ;  and  the  whole  Weight  of  the  fame 
Man  once ;  of  Confequence  then,  the  fafter 
we  climb  the  Ladder,  the  more  laborious  and 
troublefome  it  will  be:  For  let  us  confider, 
that  in  Walking  on  a  plain  Superficies,  or  even 
Ground,  the  whole  Weight  of  the  Human 
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Body  is  never  fufpended,  or  elevated,  by  the 
Force  of  the  Mufcles;  becaufe  it  is  always 
bearing  upon  the  Ground,  either  on  one  Leg 
on  the  other,  fupported  by  the  bony  Columns, 
But  in  an  Afcent  by  Steps,  the  Elevation  of 
the  Weight  of  the  Body  is  made  by  the  Force 
of  the  Mufcles,  and  not  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the 
bony  Columns ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  fuch 
Afcent  becomes  fo  laborious  and  troublefome, 
and  fo  foon  brings  on  Wearinefs.  Moreover, 
in  an  Afcent  of  a  Hill,  or  the  like,  as  we  Hand 
on  the  Ground,  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  make 
Annies  with  the  Legs;  in  which  unnatural 
Pofition,  the  extending  Mufcles  are  too  much 
diftorted,  nor  is  the  InnixioB  firm  ;  therefore 
laborious  and  troublefome. 

A  Walking  down  Hill  is  alfo  more 
tirefome  to  us  ;  than  going  upon  an  horizontal 
Plain  ;  for  in  a  Defcent,  either  by  Steps,  or  on 
a  declining  Plain,  neither  the  Thighs,  nor  the 
whole  Machine  of  the  Human  Body,  ought  to 
be  elevated,  or  raifed  upwards;  for  it  falls  of 
its  own  accord,  by  the  Force  of  its  own  Gra¬ 
vity  ;  and  for  this  Reafon  a  Defcent  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  to  be  moft  eafy.  But  let  us 
more  ft  rift  ly  examine  into  this  Affair,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  appear,  that  a  Defcent,  or 
Walking  down  Hill,  and  the  like,  is  not  per¬ 
form’d  without  great  Labour  and  Pains.  As 
for  Example,  let  the  right  Foot  be  a  little 
lifted  up,  fo  that  a  Man  might  leave  his  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  higheft  Part  of  a  Ladder;  and  then, 
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if  the  Center  of  Gravity  be  mov’d  forwards, 
the  whole  Weight  would  undoubtedly  fall*, 
and  the  Foot  being  direfted  towards  the  next 
Round,  would  be  dafh’d  againft  it  with  much 
Violence  and  Pain  ;  but  fuch  a  Misfortune  will 
be  avoided,  by  retaining  the  Center  of  Gravity 
in  its  old  Situation  (to  wit)  by  keeping  the 
Line  of  Tropen/ion,  and  preserving  the  Body 
erc£t  Perpendicular  upon  the  Sole  of  the  Foot, 
bearing  upon  the  firft  Step  ;  then  the  whole 
Body  defending,  the  Joynts  of  the  Limb 
that  bears  on  the  Round  becomes  bent,  and 
the  other  Limb  moving  downwards,  being 
ftretched  out,  the  whole  Machine  is  fupported 
till  thedefcending  Limb  reach  the  next  Round, 
and  fuch  a  Suftention  of  the  Weight  of  the 
Body  by  the  Mufcles,  is  not  without  a  labo¬ 
rious  Aftion  of  the  extending  Mufcles,  fen- 
fibly  eafing  themfelves;  and  fuch  Labour  of 
defcending  is  fo  much  the  greater,  by  how 
much  more  (lowly  we  defcend  the  Steps. 
Now,  fuch  a  Neceflity  of  Sustaining  is  not 
required  from  the  Mufcles  in  walking  on  level 
Ground,  becaufe  that  alternate  Sufpeniion  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  hardnefs  of  the  bony  Co¬ 
lumns  ;  by  which  we  conclude  a  Defcent  more 
laborious  than  walking  on  level  or  plain 
Places. 

And  in  defcending  a  fteep,  plain  Super¬ 
ficies,  the  Soles  of  the  Feet  (as  in  the  Afcent) 
make  alfo  Angles  with  the  Legs  ;  which  un¬ 
natural  Petition  is  very  laborious.  From 

what 
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what  we  have  obferv’d  on  Afcending,  or 
Defcending,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  how 
much  more  laborious  Grotejque  Dancing  will 
be  than  the  Serious ;  and  how,  in  the  Seriowy 
a  Spanijh,  or  very  flow  Movement,  or  Cha- 
ra&er,  will  be  of  much  greater  Fatigue  to  the 
Mufcles,  than  the  Chaconne ;  Minuet ;  or  other 
Movements  of  the  fame  Nature. 
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Leaping ,  or  Springing, 

/ 

E APING,  or  Springing,  dif¬ 
fers  from  Walking  in  this,  that 
in  Leaping  the  whole  Body  is 
thrown  into  the  Air,  both  Feet 
being  at  the  fame  Time  eleva¬ 
ted  from  the  Ground  or  Floor ; 
but  in  Moving,  or  Walking,  the  Body  al¬ 
ways  bears  on  the  Ground  or  Floor,  either 
on  one  Foot  or  other  ;  in  which  alternate 
Innixion  it  appears,  that  half  the  Weight  of 
the  Body  is,  by  turns,  fupported  and  moved, 
(as  before). 

This  Springing,  or  Leaping,  cannot  be 
perform’d,  except  the  Joynts  of  the  Limbs  are 
firft  bent. 

For  ’tis  plain,  that  a  Man  ftanding  with 
both  his  Knees  ftrait,  and  his  whole  Body  di- 
re£Hy  upright  as  a  Pillar,  let  him  be  ever  fo 

will- 
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willing,  and  life  his  utmoft  Endeavours,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  fpring,  or  leap,  from  the 
Floor;  becaufe  Springing,  or  Leaping,  is  pro¬ 
duc’d  from  a  confiderable  Flexion,  and  bend- 
ing  of  the  Joynts  ;  and  then  by  the  extending 
Mufcles  being  contrafted,  and  drawn  with 
great  Violence.  Some  Brutes,  or  Infers, 
who  have  all  their  Limbs,  or  at  leaf!:  their  hin¬ 
der  Limbs,  always  bent,  leap  naturally,  and 
with  much  eafe ;  but  when  they  would  leap 
to  any  confiderable  Diftance,  or  Height,  they 
are  then  oblig’d  to  bend  the  Joynts  more  than 
ufual. 

T  o  explain  better  the  Nature  and  Manner 
of  Leaping,  or  Springing,  take  a  Whale  Bone 
of  any  length,  it  is  indifferent ;  but  fuppofe  of 
two  Foot  long;  fet  it  upright  an  end  on  the 
Table,  then,  asfyou  hold  the  upper  Part  in 
your  Hand,  the  other  refting  on  the  Table, 
with  your  Hand  prefs  down  the  upper  Part  of 
the  Whale  Bone,  fo  that  then  it  being  bent,  it 
will  make  a  curv’d  Figure  like  a  Bow;  then 
fuddenly  taking  off  your  Hand  from  the  Whale 
Bone,  you  will  find,  that  it  will  not  only  re¬ 
gain  its  DireQion,  but  will  alfo  fpring  up, 
and  be  lifted  from  the  Table  by  a  quick  Spring 
or  Leap :  The  Caufe  of  which  I  ihall  endea¬ 
vour  to  fhew.  The  Center  of  Gravity  of  this 
Whale  Bone,  as  it  is  upright,  will  be  in  its 
middle,  that  is,  a  Foot  diftance  from  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  but  when  prefs’d  by  the  Hand  to  the  cur¬ 
ved  Figure,  like  a  Bow,  the  Center  of  Gra¬ 
vity 
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vity  will  then  fall  fome  Inches  lower ;  fo  that 
when  the  Hand  is  taken  away  from  the  top ; 
the  curved  Bow  dilates  it  felf  with  fome  Vio¬ 
lence,  and  extends  both  Ends  direftly  to  reco¬ 
ver  its  firft  Center  of  Gravity  ;  but  as  the  Ta¬ 
ble  prevents  the  lower  End  from  extending  it 
felf  as  the  upper  does,  fuch  Impediment  occa- 
fions  a  reflected  Motion,  as  well  as  a  directed 
Motion,  and  neceffarily  forces  it  from  the 
Table,  and  produces  what  we  call  Leaping, 
or  Springing  ;  for  after  the  Whale  Bone  has 
acquired  fuch  an  extenfive  Direction,  its  force 
does  not  ceafe,  but  continuing  ftill  farther, 
raifes  it  from  the  Table  as  if  it  had  been  thrown 
from  thence. 

By  which  we  may  conceive,  That  the 
Human  Figure  handing  upright,  fo  that  the 
Bones  of  the  Thighs,  Legs,?and  Spine,  com- 
pofe  an  ereCt  Column,  handing  Perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon,  the  common  Center  of  Gra¬ 
vity  will  be  dihant  from  the  Floor  the  whole 
length  of  the  Legs  and  Thighs;  afterwards  by 
bending  the  three  Joynts,  the  Hip,  the  Knee, 
and  the  Heel,  till  they  make  acute  Angles,  the 
Center  of  Gravity  will  then  be  dihant  from 
the  Floor  about  the  length  of  the  Leg  only, 
which  is  much  about  half  the  Dihance  of  what 
it  was  when  the  Body  was  upright ;  if  then, 
from  this  Pohure,  the  MufclesG/#£<?i,  Vaftt, 
Solei}  are  forcibly,  fuddenly,  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  contra&ed,  the  three  bended  Joynts  will 
then  be  extended  with  great  Force,  and  by 
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reafon  of  the  Refiftance  of  the  Floor,  the  Center 
of  Gravity  will  neceffarily  rife  to  its  priftinc 
Situation  ;  but  fince  fuch  a  vioient  Motion  can¬ 
not  be  perform’d  without  an  imprefs’d  Force, 
therefore  fuch  an  acquired  Force  perfevering, 
cannot  flop,  but  will  confequently  remove  the 
whole  Body  from  the  Floor  on  which  it  flood  ; 
which  is  Leaping,  or  Springing ;  and  again* 
fuch  Leap  will  force  it  felf  through  fome  Space, 
as  long  as  the  Force  of  the  Gravity,  by  little 
and  little  increating,  becomes  equal  to  the 
Force  of  fuch  Rifing,  and  then  the  Body  w'ill 
fall  down  again  to  the  Place  from  whence  it 
fprnng  or  leap’d. 
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A  V 1 N  G  in  the  foregoing 
Lectures  endeavoured  to  incul¬ 
cate,  how  requifite  fome  Anato¬ 
mical  Knowledge  of  the  Bones, 
and  Mufcles,  of  the  Human 
Body ;  and  how  ufeful  a  little 
Skill  in  Mechanicks,  would  be  to  the  Matters 
in  the  Art  of  Dancing,  I  fhall  venture  to  fay, 
That  without  fuch  a  Knowledge,  and  Skill, 
* Dancing  Mafters  will  never  arrive  to  any 
Certainty  in  their  Art,  either  in  the  Perform¬ 
ing,  or  Inftru&ive  Part ;  but  will  be  always 
&  liable 
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liable  to  vary,  and  change  their  Manner  of 
Performance,  and  Method  of  Teaching,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fancy,  or  Opinion.  For  ’tis  plain, 
that  without  Rules  there  can  be  no  Art ;  and 
alfo,  that  ’tis  impoflible  to  be  Mafter  of  any 
Art  without  the  Theory ;  fince  upon  that  Foun¬ 
dation  ’tis,  that  the  Practice  muft  be  built. 
And  I  flatter  my  felf  I  fhall  be  able  to  evince, 
That  the  whole  Art  of  Dancing  depends  up¬ 
on  the  foregoing  Rules ;  and,  that  from  an 
excellent  Skill  in  the  practical  Part  of  this  Art, 
and  a  perfeQ:  Acquaintance  with  the  Rules 
and  Inftitutions  of  it ;  great  Improvements 
may  be  deriv’d  to  our  Profeffion,  which  will 
not  only  a  little  add  to  its  Reputation,  but  be 
alfo  of  univerfal  Benefit  to  all  Lovers  of  Ele¬ 
gance  and  Politenefs. 

I  n  order  to  demonftrate  which,  v/e  fhall 
begin  with  Standing,  and  fhew,  from  whence 
4  the  Prefence,  and  Gracefulnefs  of  that  Pofture 
*  arifes. 

Standing  in  a  graceful  Pofture,  can 
be  only  in  two  of  the  five  Tofitions  \  for  a 
Man,  (viz.)  in  the  fecond  Tofition,  either 
long  or  fhort ;  and  in  the  fhort  Fourth.  And 
for  a  Woman,  in  the  Firft ;  fhort  Second ; 
and  fhort  Fourth  Tofitions. 

When  a  Man  ftands  in  the  long  Second 
Tofition ,  his  Body  will  be  equally  pois’d  on 
both  Feet,  the  Line  of  Propenfion  falling  from 
the  Center  of  Gravity  between  them  ;  but  in 
either  of  the  other  Tofitions ,  as  well  for  the 
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Man  as  for  the  Woman;  the  Weight  of  the 
Body  fhould  be  on  one  Foot,  the  Line  of  In- 
nixion  falling  thereupon;  and  the  other  Foot 
bearing  a  little  upon  the  Floor,  and  its  Knee 
fomewhat  bent.  The  Gracefulnefs  of  this 
Pofture  requires  the  Body  to  be  ereft,  the 
Head  upright,  and  eafy,  and  always  a  little 
inclining,  or  fomewhat  turn’d  towards  one 
fide  or  the  other ;  its  Motion  to  be  free,  na¬ 
tural,  and  various ;  which  gives  an  Air  and 
Vivacity  to  the  whole  Body  :  The  Shoulders 
not  fhrug’d  up,  or  thruft  forwards,  but  hang¬ 
ing  eafy  in  their  natural  Situation  ;  and  the 
Cheft,  or  Breaft,  extended,  that  it  appear 
full.  Though  the  Placing,  or  Difpofition  of 
the  Arms  and  Hands  alter,  and  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  Falhion,  Fancy,  and  Opinion,  yet 
there  are  fome  certain  Rules  we  cannot  deviate 
from,  without  breaking  in  upon  that  Har¬ 
mony  arifing  from  the  regular  Difpofition  of. 
the  Parts,  which  produce  [Gracefulnefs.  We 
are  therefore  to  take  care  the  Elbows  be  not 
prefs’d  too  clofe  to  the  Body,  nor  fet  too 
much  out ;  neither  are  they  to  be  drawn  too 
much  backwards,  or  brought  too.  far  for¬ 
wards  ;  but  to  fall  eafily  down,  and  not  to  ap¬ 
pear  Stiff  or  Obftinate ;  and,  that  the  tip  of 
the  Elbow  be  plac’d  even  with  the  middle  of 
the  Sides  of  the  Body. 

The  Pofition  of  the  Hands  ought  to  be 
direfted,  or  govern’d  by  the  Vofition  of  the 
Feet:  they  will  either  be  both  the  fame,  or 

con- 
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contrafted,  (that  is)  when  each  Hand  has  a 
Pofition  not  only  contrary  each  to  the  other; 
but  alfo  a  contrary  Pofition  to  the  Foot  of  the 
fame  fide.  The  Fingers  fhould  be  a  little 
bent,  and  open  from  each  other. 

Ik  Walking  gracefully  I  fball  only  remind 
you,  that  Walking  is  perform’d  from  the 
fourth  Tofition  to  the  fourth  Tofition :  That 
one  Foot  is  always  on  the  Floor,  and  the 
Line  of  rDireffion  is  transferr’d  from  the  Bafis 
of  one  Foot  to  the  Bafis  of  the  other.  The 
Heel  always  moves  firft  from  the  Ground,  and 
is  firft  put  down  again.  The  Motion  of  the 
Body  is  continued,  and  fhould  be  very  eafy 
and  natural.  The  Members  equally  ballanc’d 
on  their  Center  ;  and  the  Motion  of  the  Arms 
and  Feet  contrafted  ;  which  Contraft  feems  to 
me  to  be  the  very  Soul  (if  I  may  be  allow’d 
that  Expreffion)  of  Gracefulnefs. 

I  t  is  worth  our  obferving,  that  the  Rules 
laid  down,  for  thefe  and  the  following  A£H- 
ons,  or  Motions,  are  according  to  the  Dictates 
of  Nature  ;  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Mecha- 
nifm  ;  and  confonant  to  the  Rules  of  Propor¬ 
tion:  And,  that  whatever  Pofitions,  or  Mo- 
tionsg  derogate  from  thefe  Laws  and  Rules ; 
fuch  Attitude,  or  Aftion,  will  be  abfurd* 
awkward,  difagreeable,  and  ungentile. 

W  e  will  now  lay  down  the  Rules  for, 
and  the  Motions  of  (what  we  call  in  our  Art)* 
the  making  an  Honour. 
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The  Honour,  or  Bow,  for  a  Man,  we 
fhal]  take  from  the  moft  graceful  Tofition , 
(viz.)  the  fhort,open  Fourth  ;  Rules  for  which 
will  be  fufficient  Information  to  us,  for  all 
the  Performances  of  this  kind. 

Suppose  then  the  Man  flanding  in  the 
open,  fhcrt  Fourth  Tofition ;  and  the  Line  of 
Innixion  from  the  Center  of  Gravity  falling  on 
the  left  Foot,  which  is  behind  ;  then  the  right 
Foot,  which  is  foremoft,  will  bear  only  light¬ 
ly  on  the  Ground  or  Floor,  the  Knee  fome- 
what  bent ;  then,  from  this  graceful  Tofition , 
let  the  right  Foot  move  to  the  Abort,  fecond 
Tofition ,  the  whole  Body  moving  with  it,  and 
the  Line  of  Innixion  be  transferred  from  the  left 
Foot  to  the  right,  the  left  Foot  will  then  bear 
only  lightly  on  the  Floor,  the  Heel  fomewhat 
rais’d  from  thence,  and  Knee  ftraif ;  then  by 
drawing  the  left  Foot  fo  rais’d  on  its  Toe, 
along  the  Floor,  until  it  fall  behind  the  right 
Foot  in  the  fhort  inclos’d  fourth  Tofition ,  the 
Line  of  Innixion  will  again  be  transferr’d  from 
the  right,  to  the  left  Foot ;  the  right  juft  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Floor,  and  the  Knee  fomewhat  bent 
as  before.  The  Rule  for  Bowing,  or  Motion 
of  the  Body  is,  (  as  I  take  it  to  be)  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  Motion  of  the  Body,  and  Motion 
of  the  Feet,  fhould  be  both  at  the  fame  Time, 
and  end  together :  (that  is)  The  Inclination, 
or  Flexion  of  the  Body,  or  the  Bowing,  flhould 
begin,  and  continue  with ,  and  during  the 
Motion  of  the  firft  Step,  and  the  Extenfion, 
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or  Ereflion  of  the  Body,  fliould  commences 
and  gradually  rife  with,  and  during  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  Step  :  So,  that  all  the  Pans 
of  Body,  and  Limbs  begin,  and  finifh  their 
Motions  together.  The  Hands  and  Arms  in 
this  A&ion  will  fall  naturally  forwards  on  the 
Flexion  of  the  Body,  and  return  on  the  Erefti- 
on  to  their  former  Situation, 

The  Honour  for  a  Woman  is  commonly 
call’d  a  Curtefy  ;  a  Rule  for  making  which, 
in  general,  will  be  beft  explain’d,  by  defcri- 
bing  a  regular  Method,  and  Manner,  of  a 
young  Lady’s  making  her  Honour  before  {he 
begins  to  Dance. 

W  e  will  then  prefent  her  to  your  View 
ftanding  in  the  fhort  Second,  or  fhort  Fourth 
Tofition  ;  her  Body  ereft  ;  her  Head  upright ; 
and  her  Arms  falling  naturally  to  her  Sides  ; 
not  bearing  upon  the  Hips,  but  juft  freed  from 
the  Body  ;  the  Cubit  and  Hand,  together 
with  the  Arm  ,  extended  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  fore  Finger  and  Thumb  taking 
hold  of  the  Petticoat;  the  Wrift  even,  and 
turn’d  a  little  outwards ;  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  towards  the  Thigh ;  the  whole  Arm 
unconftrain’d,  neither  preffing  on  her  Coat, 
or  difplaying  of  it.  The  whole  Weight  of 
her  Body  being  then  fupported  on  her  left 
Foot,  the  right  juft  bears  on  the  Floor;  from 
this  graceful  Tofition  fhe  finks,  her  Knees  bend¬ 
ing  outwards,  the  Line  of  Im/ixion  (till  conti¬ 
nuing  on  the  fame  left  Foot :  juft  at  the  Con- 
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clufion  of  her  Sinking  file  transfers  the  Line  of 
Innixion ,  by  the  Motion  of  her  Body  from  the 
left  to  the  right  Foot ;  and  then  rifes  Perpendi¬ 
cular,  (till  preferring  the  Weight  on  her  right 
Foot,  which  finifhes  her  fir  ft  Curtefy . 

I  Need  not  inform  you,  that  the  Grace- 
fulnefs  of  this  Action  arifes  from  the  Motion 
of  transferring  the  Line  of  Innixion ;  to  which 
a  little  turn  of  the  Head  towards  the  left  Shoul¬ 
der,  is  no  fmall  Addition. 

The  left  Foot  now  being  at  liberty,  and 
bearing  {lightly  on  the  Floor,  is  ready  to  move ; 
fhe  then  carries  the  left  Foot  obliquely  for¬ 
wards  to  the  inclos’d  fourth  Pofition,  her 
Body  moving  with  it,  and  fo  transferring  the 
Line  of  Innixion  from  the  right  to  the  left 
Foot ;  fhe  then  moves  the  right  Foot  circu¬ 
larly,  at  the  fame  Time  turning  her  Body 
a  quarter  Turn  towards  the  left,  and  brings 
her  Feet  into  the  fhort  fecond  Tofition ;  the 
Weight  of  the  Body  aifo,  as  in  Walking, 
transferred  with  it:  The  Weight  being  now 
on  the  right  Foot,  fhe  finks;  transfers  the 
Line  of  Innixion ;  and  rifes  as  before ;  the 
Weight  of  her  Body  is  now  on  her  left  Poor, 
and  the  right  Foot  bearing  only  on  the  Toe, 
is  ready  to  move. 

This  leads  me  to  a  farther  Application  of 
the  foregoing  Rules,  to  fome  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  Steps,  and  Movements  in  Dancing. 

.  But,  Fir/1,  It  will  not  be  improper  to  ex¬ 
plain,  what  Dancing  is,  an,d  in  ydiat  it  confifts, 
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Dan  ci  kg  is  an  elegant,  and  regular 
Movement,  harmonically  compoled  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Attitudes,  and  contrafted  graceful  Po¬ 
ll:  11  res  of  the  Body,  and  Parts  thereof. 

The  Motion  confifts  of  various  Steps,  pro¬ 
duc’d  by  the  Sinking,  Rifing,  Turning,  and 
Springing  of  the  Body  and  Limbs. 

Sinking  is  a  Flexion,  or  Bending  of 
both  the  Knees,  and  is  us’d  in  every  Tojition ; 
the  Line  of  Vrofenfion  fometimes  falling  be¬ 
twixt  both  Feet,  and  fometimes  upon  one ; 
though  there  are  fome  Steps  in  Dancing,  that 
lequire  only  one  Knee  to  be  bent,  while  the 
other  is  mov’d  extended.  A  Sink  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  made  on  the  flat  Foot  ( viz .)  when 
the  Os  Calcis ,  or  Heel,  and  Ball  of  the  great 
Toe,  are  implanted  to  the  Floor. 

Rising  is  an  Extenfion  from  a  Flexion, 
or  Bending  of  the  Knees,  and  is  the  Antago- 
nift  to  Sinking.  There  is  alfo  a  Rifingwhen 
the  Knees  are  ftrait,  and  that  is  on  the  Toes. 
4  *  The  Bones  of  the  Foot  united  together, 
c  may  be  compared  to  a  Lever  plac’d  under 
4  any  great  Weight  in  order  to  raife  it ;  for  the 
4  convex  Part  of  the  Talm  being  plac’d  juft 
6  under  the  Tibia ,  which  fuftains  the  whole 
*  Body  ;  the  long  hinder  Procefs  of  the  Os 
(  Calcis  being,  as  it  were,  the  handle  of  this 
4  Lever,  and  fo  rais’d  by  the  Nervrn  Hefto-. 
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*  view,  which  is  ftrongly  inferred  there.  This 

*  Nerve,  or  rather  Tendon,  is  compos’d  of 
4  three  or  four  Tendons  of  feveral  Mufcles  of 
4  the  Leg,  as  Solaris,  G after ocnemij,  8 rc.  and 
4  with  it  the  whole  Body  is  raifed  upon  the 
4  Toes. 

This  Sinking,  and  Rifing,  feems  to  be  to 
Dancing,  as  Light  and  Shades  are  to  Paint¬ 
ing- 

The  firft  Movement  in  Dancing  is  a  half 
Coupee,  and  is  only  one  Step,  or  one  Move¬ 
ment ;  it  is  robe  perform’d  feveral  Ways,  as 
forward,  backward,  fideways,  obliquely,  open, 
and  circularly,  and  may  be  taken  from 
the  Firft ;  the  fhort  Second ;  the  Third ;  or 
fhort  Fourth  Tofition :  But  in  fbewing  the 
Manner  of  its  Performance,  I  fhall  take  it 
from  the  firft  Tofition,  and  perform  it  ftrait  for¬ 
wards. 

The  Weight  of  the  Body,  in  this  Step, 
will  be  always  on  one  Foot;  and  the  Line  of 
Innixion  transferr’d  (as  in  Walking)  from 
one  Foot  to  the  other.  The  Line  of  Innixion 
falling  therefore  on  one  Foot ;  Sink ;  the 
Knees  bending  outwards ;  let  the  Foot  that  is 
free  from  the  Floor  move  forwards  at  the 
fame  Time  as  the  Sink  is  performing;  the 
Body  is  upright,  and  infenfibly  moves  a  little 
with  it,  but  not  beyond  the  Bails  of  the  hand¬ 
ing  Foot ;  then  the  moving  Foot  being  brought 
forwards,  and  fet  down  in  the  fhort  Fourth 
Tofition,  extends  it  felf  at  the  fame  Time,  and 

tranf- 
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transfers  the  Body  thereupon  Perpendicular 
to  the  Horizon;  the  other  Foot  coming  into 
the  fir  It  Tofition ,  bears  lightly  on  the  Floor, 
and  is  ready  to  move,  as  before.  The  Hands' 
and  Arms,  in  this  Movement,  will  be  con- 
trafted. 

A  Coupee  begins  in  the  fame  Manner, 
and  with  the  fame  Motions,  as  the  former ; 
only  the  half  Coupee  being  but  one  Step,  if 
continued,  will  be  perform’d  alternately,  firft: 
with  one  Foot,  and  then  with  the  other  ;  but 
this  Coupee  being  compos’d  of  two  Steps,  will, 
if  continued,  commence  always  with  the  fame 
Foot;  the  other  Difference  arifing  is,  that  in 
this  laft,  the  Body,  as  in  the  firft,  being 
brought  upon  the  firft  Step  by  the  Extenfion  of 
the  Leg,  the  other  Foot  comes  ftrait  forwards 
into  the  fourth  Tofition ,  and  makes  the  fecond 
Step,  which  transfers  the  Body  thereupon, 
the  other  Foot  coming  up  to  the  firft  Tofition  as 
before.  In  Walking  it  was  obferv’d,  That 
the  Heel  was  always  taken  from  the  Floor 
firft,  and  fet  down  again  firft;  but,  in  Dancing, 
it  is  otherwife,  and  efpecially  after  a  Sink,  tha 
Toe  always  comes  to  the  Floor  firft. 

A  March  (or,  as  the  Trench  call  it,  Un 
Pas  grave)  is  perform’d  from  the  fourth  Pofi- 
tion.  In  Sinking  the  Body  comes  Perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  Horizon  on  the  foremoft  Foot ;  and 
in  the  Rife  the  Hind-foot  is  mov’d  obliquely, 
forward  to  the  fhort  fecond  Pofition ,  the  Toe 
pointing  to  the  Floor,  and  the  Line  of  In- 

nixion 
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nixion  continuing  on  the  fame  Foot  as  before  ; 
then  let  the  moving  Foot  continue  its  Motion  ; 
and  by  moving  obliquely  forwards  the  contra¬ 
ry  way  to  what  it  did  before  with  a  ftrait 
Knee,  it  will  arrive  to  the  fourth  Pofition  ; 
and  the  Line  of  Tropevfion  may  fall  either  be¬ 
tween  both  Feet ;  or  otherwife,  on  the  fore- 
moft  Foot.  The  Arms  in  this  Movement,  as 
in  the  half  Coupee,  will  be  contrafted. 

A  B  ound,  and  a  Hop,  are  both  call’d 
Springing;  their  Difference  arifes,  that  the 
Springing  of  the  one,  is  from  one  Foot  to  the 
other,  which  is  call’d  a  "Bound  ;  and  in  the 
other,  the  Weight  of  the  Body  falls  on  the 
fame  Foot  from  which  it  took  its  Spring,  and 
is  call’d  a  Hop. 

A  Bound  is  taken  from  either  of  the 
Tofitions ,  except  the  fifth  ;  and  differs  from 
the  half  Coupee  in  this,  that  as  in  the  one 
{viz.  the  half  Coupee)  the  Body  always  bears 
on  the  Floor,  either  on  one  Foot  or  the  other, 
as  in  Walking  ;  and  in  the  Bounds  the  whole 
Machine  is  lifted  up,  or  thrown  from  the  Floor, 
as  in  Running,  £j?c. 

A  Hop  is  perform’d  from  all  the  Tofitions: 
From  the  firft  and  third  the  Line  of  Innixion 
falls  on  one  Foot,  and  the  Sink,  as  Preparatory 
to  the  Hop ,  is  with  both  Knees  ;  a  brisk  Ex- 
tenfion  from  this  Flexion  throws  the  whole 
Body  from  the  Floor,  and  the  Body  falls  og 
the  fame  Foot  from  which  ifc  principally  re¬ 
ceiv’d  its  Rife.  From  the  fecond,  fourth, 
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and  fifth  Tofitions ,  the  Line  of  Innixion  will 
generally  fall  between  both  Feet,  and  both 
Feet,  as  it  were,  fpring  from  the  Floor  toge¬ 
ther,  but  do  not  really,  in  effeft,  do  lb ;  for 
the  Fall  ought  to  be  on  that  Foot  which  laft  left 
the  Floor,  and,  which  contributes  moll:  to  this 
Spring :  Sometimes  the  Line  of  Innixion,  in 
this  Step,  will  fall  on  one  Foot.  Many  of  the 
young  Pra£Htioners  in  our  Profeflion,  are  apt 
to  miftake  in  the  Movements  of  this  Step; 
and  more  efpecially,  in  what  we  call  Centre 
Temps ,  or  Compos'd  Hops. 

I  Hope  thefe  few  Obfervations  may  be 
fufficient  to  evidence,  how  neceffary  it  is, 
that  fuch  Rules  as  have  been  here  advanc’d, 
fhould  beapply’d  to  all  the  Steps  and  Move¬ 
ments  in  Dancing;  yet  I  mulf,  at  the  fame 
Time,  confefs,  that  there  is  a  certain  Car¬ 
riage  of  the  Body  and  Limbs,  in  the  Perform¬ 
ance  of  almoft  all  Steps  in  "Dancing ,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  Grace  and  Air  to  the  Motion  ; 
which  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  attain;  but 
much  more  fo,  to  lay  down  Rules  for  them. 

Mufich  lam  very  well  fatisfy’d  it  is  not 
expefted  from  me ;  that  I  fhould 
*ufe  any  Endeavours  to  prove,  how  uleful  Mu - 
fick ,  in  relation  to  Sounds,  is  to  the  Art  of 
Dancing  ;  fince  ’tis  fufficiently  obvious,  that 
Dancing  cannot  be  perform’d  without  its  AL 
fiftance ;  and,  that  the  Beauty  of  the  Per¬ 
formance,  does  not  a  little  depend  upon  the 

1  Ear- 
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Harmony  arifing  from  the  Motion  of  the 
Dancer,  juftly  adapted  to  the  Sounds  of  the 
Inflruments*,  and  the  meaneft  in  our  Profefli- 
on  cannot  be  ignorant,  how  neceffary  a  fmall 
Skill  in  the  praCtic  Part  of  this  Science,  is  to 
every  one  who  profeffes  himfelf  a  Mafter  ;  nor 
will  he  defer ve  that  Name,  except  he  be  alfo 
capable  of  inftruCting  thofe  under  his  Care 
with  fuch  a  Knowledge  of  Sounds,  as  they 
might  juftly  adapt  the  Motion  of  the  Body,  and 
Parts  thereof,  to  the  Time  of  the  Mujich  But 
before  I  proceed,  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  you. 
That  what  I  fliall  farther  advance  upon  this 
Subjeft  of  Dancing,  is  only  calculated  for  Dr  a - 
matick  Performances  ;  and,  when  I  fpeak  of 
a  Knowledge  in  Mufick\  Rhetorick ;  and  Taint - 
ing  :  I  would  be  underftood  only,  as  they  are 
neceffary  Qualifications,  for  fuch  who  intend 
to  arrive  to  the  utmoft  Perfection  of  this  Art, 
or  defign  to  apply  themfelves  intirely  to  the 
Stage,  and  in  the  Compofition  of  Opera  Ter - 
formances ,  or  of  Dramatick  Entertainments  in 
Dancing .  It  is  therefore  requifite,  for  fuch  a 
Mafter  in  our  Art,  to  have,  not  only  an  uni- 
verfal  Knowledge  in  Dancing ,  and  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  Study,  and  Consideration  of  all 
Characters ;  but  alfo,  fo  much  Skill  in  Afe- 
Jtck,  as,  at  leaft,  to  be  able  to  give  InftruCti- 
ons  to  a  Mafter  in  Mujick  for  the  Compofition 
of  his  Airs  ;  to  judge,  whether  fuch  Mufick  ex- 
prefs  well  his  Ideas  ;  be  juftly  apply’d  to  his 
Defign  ;  and  well  adapted  to  the  Chara&ers 
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he  would  reprefent ;  nor  fhould  he  be  wanting 
in  the  practical  Part,  whereby  to  capacitate 
him  (in  a  peculiar  Tafte,  or  Manner  appro¬ 
priated  to  our  Art)  to  infpire,  and  give  a  Spi¬ 
rit  to  his  Performers.  How  happy  therefore, 
would  it  be,  were  a  Matter  in  Dancing  fo  far 
skill’d  in  Mufick,  as  to  be  capable  of  making, 
and  compofing  his  own  Airs  ;  for  though  our 
Nation,  and  efpecially  London,  is  fupply’d 
with  Matters  in  Mufick,  equal  with  any  in 
Europe  ;  yet  would  it  not  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  one,  capable  of  giving  into  the  Defign, 
or  troubling  himfelf  with  entering  into,  or 
receiving  the  Ideas ,  or  Notions  of  the  ‘Dancing 
Mafter.  Though  it  was  my  good  Fortune, 
when  I  compos’d  the  Entertainment  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  to  be  recommended  to  Mr.  8y- 
mqnds,  of  whom  I  fhall  fay  no  more,  than, 
that  the  Symphonies  he  was  fo  kind  to  give  me 
for  that  Entertainment,  were  fo  wellfuited  to 
the  Subje&s  they  introduc’d,  that  they  fuffici- 
ently  fhew’d  the  Skill  of  the  Compofer,  at  the 
fame  Time  as  they  imbellifhed  the  Perform¬ 
ance  :  Nor,  was  its  good  Reception  by  the 
Town  lefs  owing  to  the  mufical  Airs  of  the 
Dancing  Parts,  compos’d  by  Mr.  Firbank, 
who,  by  a  juft  adapting  his  Sounds  to  the 
Paffions,  and  Affections  of  that  Entertain¬ 
ment  ;  as  likewife,  to  thofe  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  has  evidently  demonftrated  (as 
he  is  one  of  the  firft  in  our  Art  of  Dancing) 
how  neceffary  a  Knowledge  in  Mufick,  is  to 

thofe 
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thofe  of  our  Profeffion,  who  attempt  Drama- 
tick  Entertainment  of  this,  or  the  like  kind. 

Rhetorich  I  t  now  behoves  us  to  inform 

our  felves,  what  Ufe  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Rbetorick  will  be  to  us  in  our  Profef¬ 
fion  ;  and  fuch  Knowledge  is  only  requir’d  of 
a  Mailer  of  Dramatick  Dances  ;  and  then 
only,  as  far  as  fuch  Dances  have  relation  to 
the  Manners ,  Tajfions ,  &c. 

Rhetorick  is  an  Art  of  Eloquence,  which 
arifes  from  an  elegant  Choice  of  Words,  per- 
fwafive,  and  of  fuch  Force,  as  fo  to  exprefs 
the  Paffions,  as  to  raife,  or  allay  the  Affecti¬ 
ons  of  Man.  What  Rhetorick  is  to  the  Orator 
in  Speaking,  is  to  the  Dancer  in  ACtion  ;  and 
an  Elegance  of  ACtion  confifts,  in  adapting 
the  Gefture  to  the  Paffions  and  AffeCtions; 
and  the  Dancer ,  as  well  as  the  Orator ,  allures 
the  Eye,  and  invades  the  Mind  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor  ;  for  there  is  a  Force,  and  Energy  in  Acti¬ 
on,  which  ftrangely  affeCts;  and  when  Words 
will  fcarce  move,  Action  will  excite,  and  put 
all  the  Powers  of  the  Soul  in  a  ferment. 

And,  as  it  is  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Dancer  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  the  Rhetorician,  to  treat 
the  Characters  of  the  Paffions,  he  ought  to 
take  care,  that  his  Subjects,  and  the  ACtion 
arifing  from  them,  have  nothing  in  them  Im¬ 
moral,  Low,  or  Indecent . 

I  Shall  only  add,  That  as  there  are 
many  Paffions,  as  Love :  Hatred ,  Grief,  Joy ; 

De- 
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Deffair,  Hopes ,  Fear,  Anger ,  &c.  and  others 
of  a  letter  Degree,  which  may  be  call’d  Af¬ 
fections  ;  as  Tranquility ;  Grace ;  Civility  ; 
Gentlenefs ;  and  the  like  ;  fo  there  are,  not 
only  different  Aftions  for  thefe  different  Pafc 
lions,  and  Affections;  but  alfo,  Variety  of 
ACtions,  for  each  of  thefe  Paffions,  or  Affecti¬ 
ons  ;  all  which  the  Dancer  ought  to  know, 
and  how  to  vary,  as  his  Judgment  fhall  direCt 
him  ;  and  to  be  elegant  in  his  Choice. 

‘ Fainting. .  Lastly,  How  Advantagious 

it  muff  be  for  a  Stage  Dancer,  and 
Mafler ,  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with 
Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Prints ;  and,  to 
make  a  perfeCt  Judgment  of  thofe  that  are 
Good,  will  appear  from  an  Analogy  between 
Dancing  and  “Painting. 

The  Dancing  Mafler ,  as  Well  as  the 
Painter ,  ought  to  be  endued  with  a  Genius 
capable  of  exprefling  the  Paffions  he  would 
reprefent;  and  to  make  the  Dumb,  as  it  were, 
to  fpeak ;  he  ought  to  give  his  Performers,  as 
the  Painter  does  his  Pictures,  proper  *  Atti¬ 
tudes,  that  may  be  regular,  agreeable,  and 
juftly  contrafted  by  contrary  Motions,  and 
preferve  the  Body  carefully  pois’d  on  its  own 
Center ;  his  Contrail  fbould  be  always  natu¬ 
ral,  and  never  extravagant ;  he  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Ordonnance ,  or  Difpofi- 

*  Attitude  is  a  Pofture,  or  graceful  Dilpofition  of  the  Bodys 
in  Standing  ;  Sitting  \  or  Lying. 

L  tiQBf 
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tion ,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  Grouping  his 
Performers,  or  Placing  his  Dancers  (as  in  a 
Picture)  in  a  regular,  beautiful,  and  harmo¬ 
nious  Order.  His  principal  Performer  ought 
to  appear  in  the  principal  Light,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  reft  ;  fo  that  it  may  firft  catch  the 
Eye  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  ‘ Dancers  fhould  be 
as  Members  to  the  Aftion,  as  growing  out 
of  it,  and  not  inferted  into  it. 

L  e  x  his  ^Attitudes  be  fuitabie  to  his  Sub¬ 
ject,  fo  as  to  exprels  the  Thoughts  and  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Mind,  by  the  Motions  of  the 
Eyes,  Hands,  and  whole  Body. 

The  ‘ Dancer  will,  without  Difpute,  find 
great  Affiftance  from  his  Acquaintance  with 
Tainting  and  Trims,  in  the  Choice  of  his  At¬ 
titudes  ;  in  the  Contrafiing  his  ACtions  ;  and, 
in  a  juft  Imitation  of  the  Paffions  ;  becaufe  the 
ACtions  produc’d,  and  the  Variety  of  the  Mo¬ 
tions  arifing  from  them,  in  reprefenting  fuch 
Paffions ;  will  never  fail  of  moving,  and 
giving  Delight  to  the  Spectator. 

I  A  m  perfwaded,  by  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanc’d  in  thefe  Lectures,  it  will  appear,  That 
a  Knowledge  in  Anatomy ;  Mechanicks ;  and 
Mufick)  is  not  to  be  flighted  by  the  Profeffors  of 
the  Art  of  Trancing,  and  that  a  fmall  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  Rhetorick  and  Tainting ,  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Manners  and  Paffions;  are 
abfolutely  required  from  the  Mafter ,  who  in* 
tends  to  arrive  to  the  utmoft  Perfection  of  the 
Art  of  Dancing. 
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Mention’d  in  thefe 


LECTURE  S. 

Q  S  Occipitis  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Head, i. 


Vertelr a 

Os  Sacrum 
Os  Coccygis 
Scapula** 
Clavicula 


Cervick ,  ^  of  the  Neck,  7. 

TOorji,  C  of  the  Back,  1 2. 
LumborumS  of  the  Loins,  5. 
the  Bafis  of  the  Vertelr 6 . 
the  Rump  Bone,  j. 

,  the  Shoulder  Blades,  2« 
the  Collar  Bones,  2 . 

L  2  Cofla 


The  Bones. 

the  Ribs,  24. 
the  Breaft  Bone,  1. 

50s  Ilium ,  J  >  • 

Os  Pubis ,  >the  Hip  Bones, 2, 
Oj  Ifcbium , ) 
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Co{h% 

Sternum 


Humerus 
Cubitus 


Carpus 
Metacarpus 
Digiti 
Femur 
Rotula 
Tibia ,  ? 
Fibulay  % 
Tar  Jus 
Metatarfus 
'Digit  i 


y 

{Radius , 


the  Arm  Bone,  2e 

the  fore  Arm,  4. 

the  W  rift  Bones,  1 6, 
the  Hand  Bones,  8. 
the  Fingers,  go, 
the  Thigh  Bone,  2. 
the  Knee  Pan,  2. 

the  Leg  Bones,  4. 

the  Ankle  Bones,  14. 
the  Bones  of  the  Feet,  10. 
the  Toes,  28. 


@AtIas,  r  the  firft 

Epiflrophausy  Ahe  kcond>Fertebra. 
mAxis,  l  the  third  J 

Olecranium  the  Tip  of  the  Elbow. 

Os  Cakts  the  Heel  Bone. 
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« 
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T  A 


L  E 


OF  THE 

MUSCLES 

j 

Made  Ufe  of  in  thefe 

« 

L  E  C  T  U  R  E  S. 

The  M  uscles  that  move  the  Head 1 


CTJeniut, 

^  Complexus, 

Redius  major , 

Redtm  minor , 

Obliquus  inferior, 
Obliqum  fuperior , 
Ma/ioid<em, 

Redim  inter nm  major , 
Redim  internm  minor f 
Redim  Lateralis 9 


?move  the  Head  back¬ 
s'  wards. 

nod  the  Head  back¬ 
wards. 

perform  the  femicircu- 
lar  Motion  of  the 
Head. 

|,nod  the  Head  forwards. 

nods  theHead  to  one  fide* 

The 


50 


The  Muscles. 


The  Muscles  that  move  the  Neck ; 

Backy  and  Loins . 


Longm, 

Scalenus , 

Mufculi  VertebraJes, 
Spinalis  Colli, 
Longijfmm  Dor/1 , 

Tranfv  erf  alls  Dor/I, 
Inter  Spinalis, 


bend  the  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck. 

pull  the  Neck  back¬ 
wards. 

keeps  the  Body  ereft. 
moves  the  Body  ob¬ 
liquely  backwards, 
s,;  draws  the  acute  f  rocef- 
fes  nearer  one  ano¬ 
ther. 


The  Muscles  oj  the  Scapula. 

c*  ,  •  1  draws  the  Shoulder 

Seratm  minor  Antim ^  B[ades  forwards. 

moves  them  upwards, 
backwards  and  down¬ 
wards. 

pulls  them  backwards. 
5  nulls  the<  Shoulder 

V  Bl; 


Tra^ermSf 

Rhomboides , 
Levator  Scapilfy 


Blades  upwards. 


Mas* 


The  Muscles. 
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Muscles  moving  the  Arm , 


Deltoides , 

Supra  Spinatus , 
Coraco  ‘ Brachialis , 
Latijfimm  TTorfi, 
Teres  major, 

TeHoralis, 

Tranjver falls, 

Infra  Spin  at  us, 
Subfcapularis , 


lift  the  Arm  upwards. 

| pull  the  Arm  down- 
wards, 
jmoves  the  Arm  for- 
\  wards* 

draw  the  Arm  back¬ 
wards. 


Muscles  moving  the  Fore- Arm, 

•  ,  Jbend  the  Fore-Arm. 

Hr  ac  hi  aw  interims ,  \ 

Longus ,  1 

■&SL,  extern,  Cext“d  tte  ForC' 

aAnconau'. c,  j 


Muscles  moving  the  Hand. 


"Pronator  Teres,  or 
Rotundas, 

Pronator  Quadratic, 


Supinator  Longus, 
Supinator  "Brevis , 

Palmar  is, 


turn  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  downwards,  & 
is  call’d  Pronation, 
turn  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand  upwards,  and 
is  call’d  Supination, 
helps  the  Hand  to  grafp. 

Pal- 
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Palmaris  "Brevis ,  makes  the  Palm  hollow. 
Cubitaw  interims,  ?bend  the  Wrift. 

Radiaus  interims ,  \ 

CubiUus  externus,  ?£Xtend  the  Wrift. 

Radueus  externus,  £ 


Muscles 

Sullimis, 

Profundus, 

Extenfor  digitorum 
communis , 

Jjimbricales, 

Inter  off ei  interni , 

Interojjei  externi. 

Plexor  Pollicis, 
Extenfor 

- - —  tertii, 

lnternodii  Pollicis, 

Tenar , 

Anti-Penar, 

oAbduElor  indicts , 
Extenfor  indicis. 
Hyptenar, 


frimi, 

fecundi. 


moving 


the  Fingers, 


?bend  the  Fingers. 

^extend  the  Fingers. 

*  affift  in  bending  the  firft 
2  Joynt  of  the  Finger, 
rdraw  the  Fingers  to 
2  the  Thumb. 

*  draw  the  Fingers  from 
2  the  Thumb. 

bends  the  Thumb. 


I 


extend  the  Thumb. 


< draws  the  Thumb  from 
1  the  Fingers, 
t  draws  the  Thumb  to 

1  the  Fingers. 

t  draws  the  Finger  to  the 

2  Thumb. 

Sdraws  the  little  Finger 
4  from  the  reft. 

Muscles 


/w» 


The  Muscles. 


Muscles  that  move  the  Thigh. 


.PJoas, 
lliacus , 

Peffin&ws, 

Glutaus  major , 
Gluteus  minor , 
Glutaus  medius , 
Triceps , 
for  mis, 

Gemini , 

Quadratus, 

Obturator  interims, 
Obturator  exterms , 

Muscle 

Semi-nervofus , 

Semi-membranofus, 

Triceps, 

Gracilis , 

Vaftm  externus,  • 
Vaftus  internus, 
Crureus, 

Sartcrius , 

/ 

Membranofus , 
Poplitaus, 


bend  the  Thigh. 

Cextend  the  Thigh. 

pulls  the  Thigh  inwards 

(move  the  Thigh  out- 
C  wards. 

j  help  a  circular  and  ob- 
C.  lique  Motion  in  the 

5  Thigh. 

s  moving  the  Leg . 


■bend  the  Leg. 


extend  the  Leg. 

crofs  the  Legs. 

Jturns  it  a  little  out- 
c  wards. 

turn  it  a  little  inwards. 
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M  u  s  c  l  e  s  moving  the  Feet. 


Tibialis  oAnticus , 
Beron&us  oAniicuSy 
Gaflrocnemii , 
Sol&ttsy 
Plantaris , 

Tibialis  Pofticus , 

,  \  * 

Peron&m  Pofticus, 


bend  the  Foot. 

'•  .  f  ' 

v  \\\  >  :  a-  \ 

.extend  the  Foot. 

moves  the  Foot  inwards 
moves  the  Foot  out¬ 
wards. 


Muscles  moving  the  Toes. 

•  ’  i-  ~  z  ■  V  « 


Profundus , 
Sublimis , 
LumbvicaliSy 
LonguSy 
‘Brevis, 

Flexor  Pollicis , 
Extenfor  Pollicjs y 

Tenar , 


bend  the  four  leffer  Toes 

^extend  the  four  leffer 
5  Toes. 

bends  the  great  Toe. 
extends  the  great  Toe. 
draws  the  great  Toe 
from  the  reft, 
draws  it  to  the  reft. 


Anti-Tenar ,  • 

Flexor  Pollicis  longus. 

Flexor  Pollicis  brevis, 

AbduHor  minimi  Digiti , 

j  '  .  .  .  :  Sdraws  the  Toes  to  the 

Interojjei  inter  my 


7-r  'f  •  ■  *  >  r  •  >  •  f, 

Interojjei  externi , 
Tranfverfalis, 


e  great  Toe. 
draws  them  from  the 
great  Toe. 

brings  all  the  Toes  clofe-. 

T  A' 


✓ 
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